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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND 








“THE HARBINGER. 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


arrived on the morning of the 26th, with seven days 


later intelligence from Europe. 

The condition of Inetanp was more tranquil than 
might have been anticipated, from the excitement pro- 
duced by the conviction and transportation of the fiery- 
hearted Mitchell. An alliance has been formed between 
the repeal Association and the Irish Confederation which 
is to result in the establishment of a new society, tobe 
called the Irish League. This will combine a mix- 
ture of discordant arid inflammable elements, and from 


: the materials of which it is composed, can hardly be 
Bexoip, engirt by Past and Future Ages, expected to act harmoniously or permanently. The 
Sublime and strong the true Reformer stands, Irish Confederation have issued an address to the peo- 
Through the wild battle-storm that round him rages, ple, signed by Mr. Smith O’Brien, which contains pas- 
Bearing Deliverance to the groaning Lands. sages like the following, of which the spirit and tenden- 

The duane oe oe cacaen - cy are not to be mistaken: 

Tinged in the y one faint smile of Dawn, (We wi 
, “We will not conceal from the Government that noth- 
And tempests aon Soot the mountain passes, ing but the most strenuous exertions of our Council pre- 
And burst infuriate o’er his white-robed form ; vented the outbreak of an insurrection last week. Thou- 
The poisoned darts of Falsehood hurtle round him, ren of re = — ‘were that John Mitchell 
. . should not leave the Irish shores except across their dead 
Shot from the oon citadels of Crime, s bodies. We donot mean to conceal from you that the re- 
And, clothed in mail of adamant, surround him cent indignities offered tothe Irish nation have greatly 
The giant Sins of every Land and Time; tended to remove from our minds the hope which we have 
The martyr fires yet smolder where he standeth ; ror es ate t tans oo ow questions at issue 
: . ; 5 etween England and Ireland will be settled by amicable 
True hearts lie crushed in blood-wet dust below ; adjustment. We feel bound to tell you, without disguise, 
Each lightning bolt that wingeth by ex pandeth that these indignities and wrongs are rapidly bringing us 
The red, rent flag of some demoniac foe ; S _— period ere ge eS ce will become a sacred 
: ken hearts ; obligation, enfo y the highest sanctions of public 
On gp . waa tes = ; anes / Th duty. We cannot shrink from the res onsibility of ad- 
Frown cide by ius the Anat sac the Furone, = vising you to prepare at once for the defence of your in- 
While through the dark, from many a viewless prison, vaded liberties, by the love which you bear your country 
Resounds the torturing lash—the dying groan ; and your kind, by your attachment to your homes, by 
The Warriors marshal on their iron-clad legions = regard for your children’s weal, by your thirst for 
Soe . ; onorable fame. Let no factious strife impede the execu- 
The Priesthood consecrate the mighty Wrong, tion of your designs. Learn to contemplate calmly and 
And from Earth’s slave-cursed, trampled, prostrate re- | firmly the chances of a final struggle, and prepare for that 
gions struggle by furnishing yourselves with all such resources 
as may enable you to command success. ” 


Goes up the ery, “How long, 0 Lord! how long? 


il. 
The star moves on, though clouds in thunderous motion 
Across its azure way rush to and fro; 
And while the tempest breaks upon the Ocean, 
Its tidal pulses calm, untiring flow ; 
So, raining splendor on his dark surrounding, 
That full-orbed Soul moves on, serene, sublime ; 
So the Oceanic Heart with every wounding 
From its great arteries pours Love divine. 
The mighty host of martyred Saints ascended, 
Live in his life and bless the world anew, 
Their fiery spirits with his own are blended, : 
And from his living words their own shine through ; 
“The cloud of Witnesses,” in countless numbers, 
Cluster around to arm him for the strife, 
And cheer him, ministrant upon his slumbers, 
With open vision of the Inner Life. 
So is he strong to overcome the urgings 
Which Pride and Luxury press again, again ; 
To meet the daily cross, the hourly scourgings, 
The dread Gethsemane of lonely pain. 
So is he strong to suffer, ever making 
The universal agony his own;— 
To overcome the penury and forsaking— 
To live unfriended and to die alone. 


11. 
God’s greatest miracle, uprisen Angel ! 
Through the poor clay how shines that radiant soul ; 
From lip and life how blessed the Evangel, 
The words of Liberty and Love that roll. 
Chains part like flax before his lightning glances, 
His flame-tipped spear burns through the shield of 
Crime ; 
The Throne and Altar reel as he advances, 
And Morn breaks glorious through the sky of Time. 
The slave-ship’s hold, the lazar house, the prison, 
Yield up to light amd love their new-born dead ; 
Earth unto Universal Man is given, 
All hearts have gladness and all lips have bread. 
The blood-red flag of War is furled forever, 
Blended in melody the discords cease, 
And the glad Nations harmonize together, 
Bound in the golden zone of endless Peace. 
In Social Unity the world rejoices, 
Allinterests circle in one perfect span, 
And sphere on sphere, the Infinite’s high voices 
Echo the bliss ef Universal Man. 


Iv. 

Who bringeth on this glorious consummation ; 
Who weddeth Earth to Heaven as to a bride? 

Who waveth high the palms of consecration ? 

_ Who poureth forth the blest baptismal tide ? 

Tis the Rerormer, meek and poor and lowly, 

His life all manliness, his heart all love ; 

Tis the Rerormer—pure, and great, and holy, 

_ Strong in the might descending from above. 

Some noble deed wrought out with every hour 
Makes holy ground where’er his feet have trod, 

Stronger than Time, or Hate, or bannered Power, 
He moves in majesty, a Son or Gop! 

0, Earth! thy Past is wreathed and consecrated 
With old Reformers who have fought and bled; 
*y who to strife and toil and tears were fated— 


sn 


the country are plunged, may be inferred from the ac- 
counts given of the distress of Skibbereen. 


“ On the footpaths may be seen lying crowds of squalid 
beings, whose tattered rags are insufficient to protect them 
from the burning rays of the sun. Others swarm about 
the shops with supplicating looks. Some week since a 
steam-mill, the propertv of Mr. Marmion, was consumed 
by fire. A quantity of indian corn was also destroyed. 
The rubbish was subsequently removed outside the walls. 
Since that period hundreds of miserable women may be 
seen watching an opportunity to plunge into the smould- 
ering pile of ruins, and carry off by stealth a few grains 
——— reduced to cinders. 
carefully pick lar 
burned grains. 
dreds for the last three weeks. A friend of mine has told 
me he observed a boy collecting some pieces of this and 
eagerly devouring it. All the horrors of last year are re- 
appearing. The people are deprived of tieir natural 
sensibility, and view with perfect disregard Government, 
coercion and intimidation.” 


The sale of Mr. Mitchell’s furniture which took place 


on the 5th of June, attracted immense crowds of peo- 
ple, many of whom came from a great distance, anx- | 15th against Louis Blanc have not been sustained. He | to his mind 


ious to obtain some relic of the unfortunate patriot. 
The articles sold for very high prices, especially the 
smaller ones, as books, china, glass, &c. The books 
which contained Mr. Mitchell’s autograph, in several 
instances, brought a hundred times their original cost. 
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Isaw them overturn and| 
heaps,and their reward was a few 
his has been the employment of hun- 
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D AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


C1, 1849, 


















shall be a Democratic Republic, one and in- 
ble. The declaration of rights, preceding the 
tution, in addition to those already enjoyed by 


The steamer Brittania which left Liverpool June 10, pep recognizes those of gratuitous education, 


Site ion and assistance. The admission of this 
involves consequences of great magnitude. 
If it is intended to be anything more than a flourish of 
Words, it will lead to the measures for which the advo- 
tea of social science are contending. If the attempt 
be made to give it @ logical or practical application, it 
Will be found indispensable to adopt the arrangements 
contemplated by Association. Indeed, this is the chief 
advantage to be hoped from the introduction of social 
questions into practical measures. It will prove the 
necessity of Association to carry into effect the plans 
of government. If the Constitution recognizes “ em- 
ployment and assistance,” among the inherent rights 
of man, it virtually admits the “right to labor” as 
| maintained by Associationists. This involves the 
q@arantee of the minimum ; and this, as Fourier most 
clearly demonstrates, would produce inextricable con- 
fhaion and disorder, except under an organization of 
ctive Industry. The next consistent step, ac- 
ingly, to the admission of the right to “ assist- 
ance,” or the guarantee of a minimum, is the organi- 
gation of Attractive Industry, on the principles of As- 
gdciative Science. 

The vacancies in the deputation of Paris to the Na- 
tional Assembly were filled by the election of the fol- 
lowing persons, Caussidiére, Moreau, Goudchaux, 
Changarnier, Thiers, Pierre Leroux, Victor Hugo, 
Louis Bonaparte, Lagrange, Boissel, Proudhon. The 
relation of these individuals to the Social Movement 
| may be seen from the lucid and instructive article from 
the Democratie Pacifique, which we have inserted un- 
| der our editorial head. 

The correspondent of the London Times says: 


|. “These elections are cileulated to produce a thousand | 
The depth of suffering into which many portions of | times more excitement than those of the thirty-four at | 


the general election. Already Paris is ina state of agi- 
| tation beyond all that was feared. I have only once seen 
| the Place de |’Hotel de Ville so crowded with troops of 
| the line, (horse and foot,) National Guards, and National 
Gardes Mobiles, as it was this day. The manner in which 
the various names of the successful candidates were re- 
| ceived by the people and the National Guard was signifi- 
| cant. M. Caussidiere’s name was hailed with an unani- 
mous “ Bravo!” That of M. Thiers less favorably: in 
fact, some* feehle hisses were heard. Pierre Leroux’s 
| mame was received with a burst of applause like thunder ; 
| that of Louis Napoleon, which followed, caused a universal 
| and enthusiastic shout from all present. 
“ On every hand you hear it observed that the moderate 
| Republicans named in the list just given are more than 
| ofie-half, namely, M. M. Goudchaux, Victor Hugo, Thiers, 
Moreau, Boisse], and Gen. Changarnier. The ultra-Re- 
|publicans claim four, namely, MM. ee one 
roux, ange, and Proudhon. Prince Louis Napo- 

| Fei ates 

| “On the subject of this election, I shall only add, that 
| M. Thiers has been elected in the Gironde, and that he 
| will accept his election for that department. There will, 
| consequently, be a new single election for Paris.” 

} 





The charges of participation in the outbreak of the 


| defended himseif with admirable dignity and courage, 
and clearly showed that though prompted by an in- 
tense sympathy for the welfare of the people, he was 
| incapable of resorting to unworthy measures for its pro- 


motion. We have no faith in the industrial theories of 
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NUMBER 9. 
barked on board the British steamer Locust, at Civita 
Vecchia, on the 22d. 

It is said that Pius IX. had recovered all his popu- 
larigy, and on the feast of St. Philip Neri the popula- 
tion made a brilliant manifestation in his favor. 

The Gazetta di Roma states, that in addition to his 
Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria, his Holiness 
has also sent an extraordinary Apostolic Delegate to 
the other belligerents, for the purpose of opening nego- 
tiations for the termination of the war. 

The spirit of Revolution is still everywhere at work. 
The contest between the parties of hereditary privilege 
and of human rights is waging with fearful earnestness 
| 





The old landmarks of civilization are receding before 
the stormy tide of public opinion—of men with a fresh 
consciousness of their rights and of their: ability to 
maintain them. Revolutions are among the inevitable 
scourges of a false order of society, by which Provi- 
dence would lead humanity onward to the achievement 
of a nobler destiny than ii has yet attained. The 
present social upheavings are the pangs and throes 
of the-new era, which is 
With the lights of social science, we can cherish the 
serene confidence that the convylsions which now agi- 


about to be born.— 


tate the political world, are the prelude to a divine 
harmony. 





For the Harbinger 


Samuel Lawson, 


OR, 
THE HISTORY OF AN INDIVIDUAL SOUL 


BY S. H. 


LLOYD 
(Cencluded.) 
CHAPTER IX. 


**O land of Promise ! from what Pirgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers ; 
Thy golden harvests owing out of sight ; 
| Thy nestled homes and sun illumined towers? 


*. * . . , . . . 


“ To thee the earth lifts up her fettered hands 
And cries for vengeance ; with a pitying smile 

Then blessest her, and she forgets her bands, 
And her old woe-worn face a little while 

Grows young and noble ;——-—__—_ 


« * 





| 
“ What promises hast thou for Poet's eyes, 
A weary of the turmoil und the wrong— 
To all their hopes what over-joyed replies ; 
W hat undreamed extacies tor blisstu) song ?”— Lowell 


For the first time he thought he saw the true reme- 
| dy in that proposed by Fourier, nor was it long before 
| he could fully identify himself with his school of reform 
| He taught that all things were governed by laws, that 
our evils were social and need a social remedy, that 
| misery and crime were the legitimate consequences of 
| our want of social organism—antagonism always pro- 
ducing, discordsyand discords suffering—that what we 
| needed was the recognition and application of the laws 
inherent in man to all the departments of life. These 
| laws he claimed to have ascertained 
| "These doctrines immediately commended themselves 
Everything he saw was governed by law 
the operations of which always result inharmony. It 
| therefore seemed apparent to him that without law all! 


| must be discord and confusion. Only one difficulty 
remained to be overthrown, that was the minutiae of 


| the plan of the Phalanstery, but after receiving and 


, Ye om _— adicall 12 3 ‘ 
The pike and two swords, which cost but a few shil- | M. Blanc; we believe him radically unsound in hi recognizing the principles as true on which it was to 


lings, sold for a guinea a piece. 
The Cork Examiner draws the following gloomy 
picture of the state of the country: 


“ THE STATE OF IRELAND Is VOLCANIC. _ The nation is 
every day being-more and more driven to the wall. From 
day to day, the groundwork of hope is being more and 
more cut from under her feet. Insult, wrong, oppression, 
legal and military tyranny, threats, scoffs, revilings—all 
these meet the people of Ireland at every turn, whilst tax- 
ation and pauperism are hurrying on in the same ratio. 
Every homestead is beset by spies—-every assemblage of 
peaceable citizens degraded by detectives; the ruffians 
of the government are everywhere ; the castle gold is 
spilled like water to secure the degradation and slavery 
of the people, whilst the people themselves perish from 
want of labor and food; the premier pleads the poverty of 
the exchequer to an Irish railroad, whilst hundreds of 
thousands are spent in army operations to awe the na- 
tion. And now last, not least, an en to the gentle 
majesty of the Sovereign, to which all good and peacea- 
ble men looked asa means of mercy, brings only a new 


| views of social reform ; but, if his writings are any 
| clue to his personal character, we cannot but regard 
|him as an able and henest man, an enthusiast for hu- 
man progress, and utterly free from every taint of Ja- 
cobinism, He regards demonstration and not the guil- 
lotine as the means of social improvement, and would 
rather convince the understanding, t!.an spill the blood 
of his opponents. 
Robespierre, but his love of theory ; 
but his leve of the people. He thus explains the part 


he took in the affair of the 15th of May 


He has nothing in common with 


nor with Marat, 


“T commence by declaring, and that only to expose the 


| audacity of certain falsehoods, that I have never had any | 


| relation, direct or indirect, with the citizens Blanqui, Ras- 
| pail, and Huber. I have only seen the two former once 
in my life, some years ago, and I have never seen the lat- 
ter at all. Personally I know neither ofthem. Like sev- 
eral of my colleagues of the old Provisional Government, 


be built, the details mostly flowed as a natural conse- 
quence 
Young Lawson had now arrived at the city of tran 
quility, her sky glistening with her prophetical towers 
Here he found rest. The temple has been reached— 
the tears glistening like dew upon the steps whither he 
had climbed, henceforth all doubt is to be removed. The 
| Sphynx has spoken and a!! mystery has flown 
The great truth had now dawned upon him, that 
This simple 
truth threw a flood of light upon many other doctrines 


every thing was governed by conditions. 
that had more or less occupied his mind The schoo! 
of Fourier does not, however, contemplate to interfere 
with man’s peculiar religious sentiments, it only con- 
| cerns the actual arrangements of society so as to har- 


| monize all its elements Bat the truths laid down 


sting to the land, and only makes the‘heart of the country | [ was sometimes with citizen Sobrier before the meeting of | as the basis upon which society should be governed 


sick from more hope deferred. But the measure is filled 
up. Tyranny has over-leaped itself. Future progress 
must be upward. ” 

The Chartist agitation continued with unabated vig- 
or in Encianp, and notwithstanding the activity and 
vigilance of the authorities, a serious outbreak is not 
improbable. The celebrated writer, Ernest Jones, 
with two other prominent Chartist leaders, Joseph Wil- 
liams and Joseph Fussell have been‘arrested. The 
House of Commons has passed a resolution permitting 
the amendment of the Navigation laws by a vote of 
294 to 117. 

The spirit of reaction is showing itself with great 


| distinctness in the public movements of France. The 


Revolution is not to be established without a struggle. 
The people may be again doomed to submit for a sea- 


They who to fiery martyrdoms were led. son to the power of the money-bags, ora limited mon- 


By great Reformers battling in the strife— 
Saints of Humanity, stern, strong, yet tender, 
Making the Present hopeful with their life. 
0, Barth ! thy Future Ages shall be glorious, 
With true Reformers, toiling in the van, 
ill Broth and Love shail reign.o’er all victorious, 
And Earth be given to Freedom and to Man. 





} social advancement. 


| archy ; the pregnant issues which gave life to the Rev- 
olution, are kept in the back-ground ; intrigues are | 
| plainly goimg on to arrest the progress of social ideas ; | new has occurred there ; 


but the end is not yet. 
The Committee on the Constitution have decided on 


|a plan, which embodies certain important principles of | ti is there, and is everywhere “ féted 
constitution of | bassader of Austria, M. Lutzow 


The political 





the National Assembly, but since then we have remained 
| complete strangers to each other. As regards Albert and 


to be prisoners and unhappy, I should hesitate to say bold- 
ly that I am their friend.” 





In Iratya signal victory has been obtained over) 
| the Austrians by the Piedmontese. 
| their troops took possession of Peschiera, which did 
| not capitulate until after a severe struggle. At the 
same time, an engagement took place at Goito, which 
| terminated in the entire defeat of 30,000 Austrians, a} 
| 


| 
‘| great number of whom were cut to pieces by the Jtal-| 


| 
| jan cavalry, on their disorderly retreat. 


The King and the Duke of Savoy were personally en- 
| gaged in this combat ; the former received a slight contu- | 
| sion of the ear from a cannon-ball that passed near him ; 
| and the latter was slightly wounded by a musket-ball, not 
sufficient, however, to induce him to dismount, or to retire 
from the field. 

The latest advices from Rome state that nothing 
Rome is perfectly tranquu. 
The elections of the Capital and the Provinces, as yet 
known, are very satisfactory. The celebrated Giober- 
The ex-Em- 


and his family, em-/ 


Birbes, I should be ashamed of myself, if, knowing them | 


On the 30th alt | 


are capable of a deep spiritualism, and though one may 
ns of Four ier, which per- 


not receive all the speculati« 
aps there are but few of his disciples who do, yet we 
may al! find in Fourier, the unravelling of many a doc- 
yrine that has perplexed the mind 

“Tf all things are governed by conditions,” he reas- 
no such thing asa true state 
of society, without true Hence the abso- 
lute need of ascertaining what these conditions are 
if all things are governed by conditions, how futile 
must be every attempt of society to renovate the indi- 


oned, “ then there can be 
conditions. 


vidual! heart, until these conditions are applied.” 

But he was met on the very threshold of society by 
the sayings of priest and people, “ 
and society will be right,” and that he denied the truu 
of man’s individual responsibility and the 


retribution. 


renovate the heart 
loctrines of 
Turning again to the idea that ail things ar 
erned by conditions, he ascertained that there 

such thing ag unlimited responsibility. Man it is true 
is in possession of the freedom of his will 
very will is dependent upon circumstanees for its or- 
igin,education and action, and society draws. aroun 


gov- 
was nc 


but that 
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every individual a ring of necessity, that has cramped 
so many a soul in its aspirations. He does not object 
4o the idea of man’s individual responsiblity, but find- 
ing that the will is dependent upon conditions,that every 
violation of law leads to suffering, which is the only 
idea he can attach to what is meantto be conveyed by 
the popular doctrine of retribution, perceiving that they 
do not in any way touch the question of conditions, 
but rather urge the necessity of their application, he 

spends his time in declaring to the world, first the ne- 

ceasity of those conditions, and then to the proclamas 

tion of what they are, finding that the universal law of 
order is the true doctrine that men are trying to work 
out by the popular doctrines of fatalism and. the free- 

dom of the human will. 

This law of which we have spoken pervades us every 
where, and the only wonder is that men do not apply 
it to our social institutions, for it is a truth that while 
this law is recognized in reference to every thing else, 
it is not yet seen that society alone is thought can 
dispense with it. 

No individual, no matter how perfect his physical 
constitution can enjoy good health withcut a fresh sup- 
ply of good air, good food, &c. Every flower that 
adorns our fields and gardens is dependent upon its 
dew and sunshine for development, and why not man 
also in all his relationships? Why is he not as depen- 
dent upon true conditions for true development as are 
the flowers or the stars which are dependent upon cer- 
tain laws to keep them in their orbits and perform the 
offices allotted to them? 

He does not by any means apologize for sin, but pre- 
cisely how far to blame, not knowing all the circum- 
stances he leaves it with him who does know. Rather 
does he content himself to proclaim the nature of those 
laws whose adoption would prevent the necessity of 
evil altogether. Asit is now, society punishes the in- 
dividual for the very crimes it produces. 

Nor does he by any means deny that man cannot 
individually abstain from guilt and live in society as at 

present constituted. Yet he cannot live without more 
or less becoming partaker of its wrong. The sugar 
we eat is wet with blood and the tears of the slave, and 
the clothes we wear too often the fruit of outrage and 
oppression. If an individual should endeavor to ab- 
stain from every thing that was wrong or the fruit of 
wrong he immediately becomes doomed to suffering and 
privation. Weare frequently pointed to Christ as an 
instance of unswerving integrity in the midst of perse- 
cution, superstition and vice. Yes, but behold the con- 
sequences. He lived in the midst of dangers, “ foxes 
had holes, the birds of the air had nests, but he had 
not a place to lay his head’’—and after but three years 
ministry he died as a public malefactor, hung between 
two thieves. But the question is not, can a man live 
without guilt by suffering all the consequences of his 
truthfulness ; but does the residence of man upon this 
planet make it absolutely necessary that virtue should 
meet with such a reward,and whether sucha state of 
society can develope the whole man. 

He therefore arrived at the following conclusion, that 
our evils are social and needa social cure, not inde- 
pendent of individual culture, but in connexion there- 
with ; that we should strive for the greatest degree of 
purity, but should not lose sight of the means to at- 
tain and perpetuate it. How much nobler would be 
the work of the church, ifin inculcating the one, it did 
not uphold the very system that makes null all its 
teachings. 

So evident is the fact of the evil tendencies of the 
present social state, that itis thought impossible to 
The latter, 
to say the least, people ascribe to God as a necessary 
means for the growth and perfection of the soul, and 
in the language of some, it was sent to wean us from 
the earth. The very earth too that He has placed us 
in and filled with so much beauty, and fitted fora resi- 
dence for man, sending us here on purpose to make us 
unhappy, that we may the better love him and be fitted 
for heaven. Strange inconsistency and yet it is a di- 
lemma into which thousands of persons of the best dis- 
ciplined minds and hearts have fallen, nor had young 
Lawson himself escaped. 

But if all things are governed by laws and obedience 
to every law produces harmony, then sorrow and pain 
must come through the infringment of laws, recogniz- 
ed or unrecognized. Hence ina perfect state of soci- 
ety suffering will form no part of the soul’s develop- 
ment and culture. How unjust it is, therefore, to as- 
cribe to God the work of our own disobedience. 

Concerning the remainder of his religious experience 
so far as it is necessary for us to relate it here, we can- 
not do better than to quote a few passages from his 
note-book of a very recent date. 

Speaking of the present low state of religious cul- 
ture, he says: “I must not, however, blame people too 
much for living as they do. Iam disposed to think 
that most people live up to the highest light they have. 
In harmonic times, the outward arrangements of soci- 
ety will be such asto furnish true conditions for the 
soul and with them will come right knowing, right be- 
lieving, and right doing. The present structure of 
things cannot alwaysendure. People are beginning to 
see that there is something better for us than misery, 
oppression and crime, to crown the soul’s best hope of 
life upon this planet. Every thing indicates to my 
minda change. ‘The destiny of the race is onward 
and every thing seems to be contributing to its progress. 
There is a spirit of reform thathas gone abroad. Men 

are becoming to have better notions of things. They 
are coming slowly to believe that insticutions should be 
made for man, and not man for institutions. This is 
an age of enquiry. For the first time in the world’s 
history, it begins to be proclaimed that there is no pol- 


banish vice and suffering from the earth. 


lution in the hand of reason; accordingly subjects are 
now investigated that had been left untouched, be- 
cause of the halo of sacredness that encircled them. 
The superstitions of religion are beginning to pass 
away. Religion they say must commend itself to our 
reason and conscience or else it is not divine, aecording- 
ly all the assumptions of the church are passing away 
one by one. We are getting tired of the theology that 
has afflicted humanity for so many centuries. Our 
forefathers got tired of the assumptions of the church, 
and began to protest one after the other. Wein our 
turn are getting tired of protests and ask for ideas. 
The Romish church began by assuming every thing 
even to infallibility. Luther protested against the 
Pope, against this and that wrong, himself assuming 


and availing themsel 

venture right across the Mediterranean. 

are navigated on the same principle. Sometimes the 
boat is the united property of the men in it, i 


all the rest the church had. So with Calvin, down to} fish 


the very Puritans and their branch thé Arminians, for 
Unitarianism itself, though less freed from the charge 
Iam making, is not yet out of the circle. 

“The life of Orthodoxy, (as one form of Calvinism is 
called) consists in showing the fallacies of the Romish 
Church and in its assumptions and other protests. So 
with Unitarianism, it consists in showing that Ortho- 
doxy is wrong. It is essentially a religion of protests, 
for without endeavouring to establish things upon their 
true basis, it contents itself mostly in protesting against 
errors in its particular domain of theology. All sects 
assert more or less a few positive truths, but all denom- 
inations are satisfied with the appellation of being Pro- 
testants. 

“Every thing, however, isin motion. Unitarianism 
I regard as the utmost boundary of Protestantism in 
theology and consequently of Sectarianism. Where 
the Unitarians now are Orthodoxy will be thirty years 
from now if not before, for changes are more rapid 
now than at any previous time on the globe. By that 
time it may be prophesied that not a king will be left 
on his throne and the whole face of society essentially 
remoddled. Unitarianism also must pass away and 
give place to the advanced sentiment of the age. Al- 
ready it is breaking up in fragments and almost los- 
ing its distinctive name. When that passes away the 
work of protests in theology will be done, for there will 
beno more assumptions to protest against. Then 
comes the mission of reformers, protests against state 
and social customs, after that will come the true social 
idea, and a religion founded in Nature, based upon the 
sentiment of ‘ unity of man with God, unity of man 
with nature, and unity of man with man.’ By that 
time it will have been ascertained that spirit is governed 
by laws as well as matter, that those laws may be stud- 
ied and religion brought home to the soul as a reality, 
and cease to be any longer a speculation. 

“We will then have a new social state—a society 
builtin accordance with the divine order of affairs 
even upon the sentiment of Unity. Protestantism in 
all its forms will then have accomplished its mission, 
having detected all that is wrong, and led at last to the 
great central thought. The theologian’s work will 
then have been accomplished, and his race pass awa 
for the mission of prophets, who shall never pass from 
the earth. The reformer will no longer talk of the 
abuses of our faculties but of their uses. The physi- 
cian no longer gain his livelihood by the fruit of dis- 
ease but by publishing to the world the true laws of 
health so conducive to Purity and Religion, and in that 
perfect state of society, when even the elements of na- 
ture, sympathizing with man shall encircle his brow 
with perpetual spring, all things shall be brought to 
that degree of perfection as to banish forever al: forms 
of suffering and human misery from the beautiful dwell- 
ing place of man. This to some may appear Utopian 
but to me and others who think with me, it isa splen- 
did and glorious reality ; nota dream but the prophe- 
sy of deep and earnest hearts.” 


LT TT 


Co-operative Laborers. 


Many of our readers are no doubt aware that some 
well intentioned men have been endeavoring for a long 
time to effect a great change in society, by estabilish- 
ing a new arrangement called Codéperation, which 
assumes that the laborers should be at the same 
time the capitalists. There can be no sort of 
objection to this principle, when it is proposed 
to carry it into action without any prejudice to the 
existing laws of property; and no doubt many of 
the evils of our social state might be removed, were 
all persons concerned in the business of production, 
to have a sort of proprietary interest in the commodi- 
ties produced. The mistake of those who exclusively 
call themselves coéperationists, that of assuming that 
the love of individual property can be got rid of by a 
very short process of reasoning, and neglecting to avail 
themselves of the many practical modes in which in- 
dustry might be made more productive than at present 
by a union of forces, in which the personal interests of 
every laborer would be dependent upon the success of 
the business in which he is engaged. There are many 
examples of such real coéperation already existing in 
the world, some of which we may mention from time 
to time. We shall now state a few facts regarding the 
mode of navigating vessels in the Mediterranean, by 
men having a common proprietorship. 

With the exception of some large ships that belong 
to wealthy merchants of Hydra, Spezzia, &c., chiefly 
employed in the corn trade in the Black Sea, nearly all 
the Greek vessels are navigated by men taking fixed 
shares of the profits of freights obtained. The captain 
has more shares than the common men, and so has the 
second in command, who is generally intrusted with 
the contabiliti or accounts. When the vessel is small 
and the voyage short, itis sometimes the custom for 
each individual to lay in his own wines and provisions; 
but the general practice is for the captain or the second 
to purchase a stock for the whole, the amount of which 
is put on the debtor side of the account, and at the end 
of the voyage substracted from the gains made, the 
distribution being fairly conducted during the voyage. 
The same system is found nearly all over the Mediter- 
ranean. The Neapolitans, the Sicilians, and the Gen- 
oese rarely navigate in any other way. 

The Italian captain has sometimes a share in the 


terranean sailors (Italians, Greeks, Sclavonians, Span- 
iards, Provencals and all,) live is astonishing. Bread, 
legumes, olives, salt fish, a little maccaronj, are their 
sole support. ‘They scarcely ever taste meat. 

A large portion of the shore-boats that ply about 
the harbor at Smyrna, are manned by Sclavonians from 
about the Bocca di Cattero, and by one subjects the 
Maltese. On an average each boat has two men ; to 
them the boat belongs, and they divide their profits ev- 
ery evening. When an old boat is to be repaired, ora 
new one bought, the two partners club together; or 
sometimes in the purchase of a new boat, a third par- 
ty is admitted, who receives a given share of what 
the boat makes. 

In the Italian ships such of the sailors as have a lit- 
tle money, are allowed to invest it in goods, and to car- 
ry these goods with them, disposing of them as they 
choose at the ports they touch at or are bound to. This 
is called the “Paccotiglia.” Intelligent and prudent 
sailors often make more money this way than by their 
shares in freight. 

Those who have attended to this system state that 
the sailors are deficient in discipline ; but they also ob- 
serve that in proportion as the men are of asteady and 
intelligent character, this eyil vanishes. It is no doubt 
true that mutual interests can only be properly under- 
stood by men far advanced in civilization. Ignorance 
is always selfish —Penny Magazine, (English,) page 
327. Nov. 17th, 1832. 


Anecdotes of Dogs. 


The following are selected from a great variety of 
interesting anecdotes of dogs in Capt. Brown’s Popular 
Natural History, just published : 


An English gentleman some time ago went to Vaux- 
hall Gardens (France) with a large mastiff, which was 
refused admittance, and the gentleman left him in the 
care of the body guards, who are placed there. The 
Englishman, some time after he had entered, returned 
to the gate and informed the guards that he had lost 
his watch, telling the sergeant that if he would permit 
him to take in the dog, he would soon discover the 
thiet. His request being granted, the gentleman made 
motions to the dog of what he had lost, which imme- 
diately ran about amongst the company, and traversed 
the gardens, till at last he laid hold of aman. The 
gentleman insisted that this person had got his watch ; 
and on being searched, not only his watch, but six oth- 
ers were discovered in his pockets. What is more re- 
markable,the dog possessed such a perfection of in- 
stinct, as to take his master’s watch from the other six, 
end carry it to him. 

Of the alertness of the dog in recovering the lost 
property of his master we shall give one other instance. 
M. Dumont, a tradesman of the Rue St. Denis, Paris, 
offered to lay a wager with a friend, that if he were to 
hide a six livre piece in the dust, his dog would discover 
and bring it to him. The wager was accepted, and 
the piece of money secreted after being carefully mark- 
ed. When they had proceeded some distance from the 
spot, M. Dumont called to his dog that he had lost 
something, and ordered him to seek it. Caniche im- 
mediately turned back’, while his master and his com- 
panion pursued their way to the Rue St. Denis. Mean- 
while a traveller, who happened to be just then re- 
turning in a small chaise from Vincennes, perceived the 
piece of money, which his horse had kicked from its 
hiding place ; he alighted, took it up, and drove to his 
inn in Rue Pont-aux Choux, and Caniche had just 
reached the spot in search of the lost piece when the 
stranger picked it up. He followed the chaise, went 
into the.inn, and stuck close to the traveller. Having 
scented out the coin, which he had been ordered to 
bring back in the pocket of the latter, he leaped up in- 
cessantly about him. The gentleman supposing him 
to be some dog that had been lost or left behind by his 
master, regarding his different movements as marks of 
fondness ; and as the animal was handsome, he deter- 
mined to keep him. He gave him a good supper, and 
on retiring to bed, took him with him to his chamber, 
No sooner had he pulled off his clothes, than they were 
seized by the dog ; the owner conceiving he wanted to 
play with them, took them away again. The animal 
began to bark at the door, which the traveller opened, 
under the idea that he wanted to go out. Caniche in- 
stantly snatched up an article of dress and away he 
flew. The stranger posted after him with his night- 
cap on, and literally sans-culottes. Anxiety for the 
fate of a purse full of double Napoleons, of forty francs 
each, which was in one of the pockets, gave redoubled 
velocity to his steps. Caniche ran full speed to his 
master’s house, where the stranger arrived a moment 
afterwards, breathing and enraged. He accused the 
dog of robbinghim. “Sir,” said the master, “my dog 
is a very faithful creature, and if he has run away with 
your clothes, itis because you have in them money 
which does not belong to you.” The traveller became 
still more exasperated. “Compose yourself, sir,” re- 
joined the other smiling ; “without doubt, there is in 
your purse, a six livre piece, with such and such marks, 
which you picked up in the Boulevard St. Antoine, 
and which I threw down there with a firm conviction 
that my dog would bring it baek again. This is the 
cause of the robbery which he committed upon you !” 
The stranger’s rage now yielded to astonishment ; he 
delivered the six livre piece to the owner, and could 
not forbear caressing the dog which had given him so 
much uneasiness and such an unpleasant chase. 


Losine Tut Key.—Mrs. Billington, the Queen of 
English singers, came one night to Drury Lane Thea- 
tre to perform Mandane in Artaxerxes, so hoarse as to 
render it a question as to whether it would be possible 
for her to appear before the audience. To add to her 
perplexity, her maid had mislaid the jey of her jewel 
box, but persisted that her mistress must have got it 
with her. “What can I have done with it ?” asked 
the syren, “I suppose I must have swallowed it with- 
out knowing it.” “ And a lucky thing, too,” said 
Wewitzer, “ it may perhaps serve to open your chest.” 


Thou who, in the season’s track, — 

Furrows driv’st on earth’s broad back, 

Reaping sheaf or piling stack ; 

Who vibrat’st the weary loom, 

In a damp and dingy room, 

By a lamp’s unhealthy fume— 
There is hope for thee. 


Thou who dost the needle ply 

Days and nights all hopelessly, 

Sewing ever wearily ; 

Thou who tend’st the cotton reels, - 

Whirling like a thing that feels, 

Seest thou not a soul in wheels? 
There is hope for thee. 


Thou who guid’st the steam-urg’d car 
On its level path afar, 
Heading mind’s aggressive war ; 
Thou who dost the furnace tend, 
Make the stubborn iron bend, 
Mould it to a potent friend— 

There is hope for thee. 


Thou of colder heart than head, 

Finding, whatsoe’er be said, 

Nothing better worth than bread-- 

Mark what independent thought, 

Oft despised and set at nought, 

Toiling through all time, hath wrought— 
There is hope for thee. 


Bard who scannest Nature’s looks, 
Forests, hills, and running brooks, 
Writing them in glorious books ; 
And who find’st in accents wrung, 
From the universal tongue, 
Noble strains as e’er were sung— 
There is hope for thee. 


Who dost preach and who dost pray, 

Mindful of a coming day, 

Catching oft an upward ray, 

Though much still may seem of doom, 

Vexed, groping in the gloom— 

Buds of time are yet to bloom— 
There is hope for thee. 


Ruled or ruler, free or thrall, 
Wise or simple, great or small, 
Who dost rise, and who dost fall— 
Hope is thought’s free majesty, 
Freedom’s noblest entity, 
Effort’s highest energy— 

Hope is destiny ! 


Tue Heoeruoc.—The hedgehog is an animal of 
quiet and unobtrusive habits, frequenting woods, plan- 
tations, and hedgerows, being rarely seen during the 
day ; towards night, however, he steals from his hiding 
place, and there are few persons accustomed to the 
field but have described him at such seasons creep- 
ing cautiously along, now stopping for a moment 
to look fearfully about him, and now to examine some 
wild plant or other object that has attracted his notice. 
It is only, however, during the summer months that he 
may really be called a living animal, for during many 
weeks of the vernal and autumnal ones, and also the 
whole of the winter months, he relaxes into a_half- 
lifelese, dormant state, withdrawing himself into some 
secure place. He retires about November to some 
hedgerow bottom, or old tree, where, collecting togeth- 
er a mass of dead leaves, he creeps into the midst, 
and there remains until the warmth of the next year’s 
sun arouses him to new life and activity. If he is ex- 
amined during the winter months, when ‘buried in one 
of these dormitories, he is found embedded in a most 
snug and comfortable position, with the dead leaves 
sticking to his prickles in so firm a manner, that it is 
evident the animal must have rolled himself amongst 
them, but in so torpid a state, that all animation seems 
not only suspended but fled. If brought near a fire, 
or into a place of warmth, a change take place in & 
few hours—the circulation of the blood is restored, 
the functions of the body are gradually resumed, and 
life and activity prevail. About March, or sometimes 
earlier if fine weather occurs, he leaves his hybernacu- 
lum and comes forth for the summer. They breed 
about June, but the nest is very rarely found, for it is 
generally very ingeniously hidden in the bole of a hol- 
low tree, or amongst some dried herbage or leaves in® 
copse or some plantation. The food of the hedge- 
hog varies greatly, and when driven to an extremity, it 
is evident that neither smal! quadrupeds, birds, insects, 
nor vegetables,come amisstohim. In confinement, 
he has been known to eatthe most extraordinary 45 
semblage of substances—raw beef, mutton, eggs, Ta¥ 
and boiled mice, sparrows, milk, besides the flesh of 
the rabbit, fowl, duck, and turkey. In a wild state, 
however, it is clear he cannot procure these, and his 
food is very different, and although he may occassion- 
ally be convicted of taking an egg from the nest of 4 
patridge or pheasant, during the breeding season, °F 
even a solitary chicken, yet, upon the whole, he is very 
serviceable in many respects, and we have no reason 
to wish for “his room rather than his company.” 
natural food consists of wild fruits and plants; also 
different kinds of field-mice, smell young birds, slugs 
shell-snails, (which he cracks with the utmost ease and 
champs down with great gusto,) beetles, nocturnal in- 
sects, cockroaches, worms, frogs, toads, and small rep- 
tiles ; and also, as naturalists have recently ascertail- 
ed, the blind worm, common snake, and adder. 1a 
many parts of England, where snakes are numerous, 
the hedgehog is very plentiful, and he renders consid- 
erable service to such districts by destroying those nox- 
ious reptiles, and probably is one of the means used by 
an all-wise Creator, for keeping these disagreeable 
denizens within reasonable bounds. We think it just- 
fiable, then, to come to the conclusion that, upon the 
whole, the hedgehog is a very useful animal, and de- 
serves the protection of man rather than the punish- 
ment which he usually receives at his hands.—Sharpe é 
Magazine. 
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to ; he was quite the t man 
and he did usa favor if he sold us goods. ehow 
1 offended him, and he refused to show me his patterns. 
This was on a Tuesday, I said to my father, ‘I will go 
‘Leould speak nothing but German. On 
the Thursday I started. The nearer I got to England 
the c r goods were. Assoon asl got to Man- 
chester, I laid out all my money, things were so cheap, 
and I made good profit. I soon f that there were 
three profits—the raw material, dyeing, and the 
manufacturing. Isaid to the manufacturer, ‘I will 
supply you with the material and dye, and you supply 
me with manufactured goods.’ So I got three profits 
instead of one, and I could sell goods cheaper than 
any body. Ina short time I made my £20,000 into 
£60,000. My success all turned on one- maxim. I 
said, I can do what another man can; andsoI ama 
match for the man with the patterns, and for all the 
rest of them. Another advantage had. I was an 
off-hand man. I madea bargain at once. WhenI 
was settled in London, the East India Company had 
800,000 pounds of gold tosell. I went to the sale and 
bought it all. I knew the Duke of Wellington must 
have it. I had bought a great many of his bills at a 
discount. The Government sent for me and I said 
they must have it. When they had got it they did not 
know how to get it to Portugal. _I undertook all that, 
and I sent it through France ; and that was the best 
business I ever did.’ 

“ Another maxim on which he seemed to place great 
reliance was, never to have anything to do with an 
unlucky place or an unlucky man. ‘Ihave seen,’ said 
he, ‘muny clever men, very clever men, who had not 
shoes to their feet. I neveractwiththem. Their ad- 
vice sounds very well, but fate is against them: they 
cannot get on themselves, and if they camnot do good 
to themselves, how can they do good tome?’ By 
aid of these maxims he has acquired three millions of 
money. 

. ‘T hope,’ said , ‘that your children are not too 
fond of money and business, to the exclusion of more 
important things. I am sure you would not wish that.’ 
Rothschild—I am sure I should wish that. I wish 
them to give mind, and soul, and heart, and body, and 
everything to business ; that is the way to be happy. 
It requires a great deal of boldness,and a great deal 
of caution, to make a great fortune; and when you 
have got it, it requires ten times as much wit to keep 
it. If I were to listen to all the projects proposed to 
me, I should ruin myself very soon. Stick to one 
business, young man,’ said he to Edward, ‘stick to your 
brewery, and you may be the great ree London. 
Be a brewer, and a banker, and a merchant, and a 
manufacturer, and you will soon be in the Gazette. 
One of my neighbors is a very ill-tempered man, he 
tried to vex me, and has built a great place for swine, 
close to my walk ; so when I go out, I hear first grunt, 
grunt, squeak, squeak, but this does me no harm. I 
am alwaysin good humor. Sometimes, to amuse my- 
self I give abeggar a guinea. He thinks it isa mis- 
take, and for fear I should find it out, off he runs as 
hard ashe can. I advise you to give a beggar a gui- 
nea sometimes, it is very amusing.’ ” 

(The above is extracted from the recently published 
biography of the late Sir T. F. Buxton. The letter 
was writen by that gentleman—the Anak of the Clap- 
ham Common school.—Ed. Morning Post.} 





——— 

Srr Josnva Reynoxtn’s Dinners.—They were the 
first great example that had been given in this country 
of a cordial intercourse between persons of distinguish- 
ed pretensions of all kinds ; poets, physicians, lawyers, 
deans, historians, actors, temporal and spiritual peers, 
House of Commons men, men of science, men of let- 
ters, painters philosophers, and lovers of the arts 
meeting on a ground of hearty ease, good humor and 
pleasantry, which exalts my respect for the memory of 
Reynolds. It was no prim, fine table he set them down 
to. There was little order or arrangement. There 
was more abundance than elegance, and a happy free- 
dom thrust conventioaalism aside. Often was the 
dinner board, prepared for seven or eight, required to 
accommodate itself to fifteen or sixteen ; for often on 
the very eve of dinner, would Sir Joshua tempt after- 
noon vistors with intimation that Johnson, or Garrick, 
or Goldsmith was to dine there. Nor was the want 
of seats the only difficulty. A want of knives and 
forks, of plates and glasses as often succeeded. In 
something of the same style too, was the attendance. 
The kitchen had to keep pace with the visitors; and 
it was easy to know the guests best acquainted with 
the house, by their never failing to call instantly for 
beer, bread or wine, that they might get them before 
the first course was over and the worst confusion be- 
gan. Once was Sir Joshua prevailed upon to furnish 
his table with dinner glasses and decanters ; and some 
Saving of time they proved ; yet asthey were demol- 
shed in the course of service, he could never be per- 
suaded t@ replace them. “ But these trifling embar- 
rassments,” added Mr. Courtenay, describing them to 
Sir James Macintosh, “only served to enhance the hi- 
larity and singular pleasures of the entertainment.” It 
Was not the wine, dishes and cookery, not the fish and 
venison, that were talked of and recommended ; those 
Social hours, that irregular convivial talk, had matter of 
higher relish, and far more eagerly enjoyed. And amid 
all the enimated bustle of all guests, the host sat perfect- 

¥ composed ; always atttentive to what was said, never 
minding what was eat or drank, and leaving every one 
t perfect liberty to scramble for himself. ‘Though so 
Coe a deafness had resulted from cold caught on the 

ontinent in early life, as to compel the use of a trum- 
i Reynolds profited by its use to hear or not to hear, 
Tas he pleased, to enjoy the privileges of both, and 


of Fala equanimity undisturbed.-—Foster’s Life 


A Halt in Egypt.—A Prudent Governor. 


wan reaching the place appointed for our bivouac, 
mined an toa grove of palms, so beautiful that I deter- 
were . make it our breakfast station. The dates 
dont nost ripe, and hung from the trees in rich abun- 
eral of S Pleasant village lay not far off, whence sev- 
and watde inhabitants, of both sexs, had strolled out, 
The ; aa to contemplate us at their leisure. 
Vellous ™ ee of these people is indeed really mar- 
conside bl offered them what was for the service a 
Water “a € sum to carry a can of milk and one of 
could sae distance to the tents, but not one of them 
make up his mind to do it. Each lifted the arti- 


Cles 
*s, which were far from heavy, to try them, but laugh- 














THE HARBINGER. 


CO 
down again, referring | I feel it most seriously, but I cannot now write more 
‘ }fally. Ihave not been at all nervous about it, though 
ainly rather low, occasioned partly by this, and 
ye by some other things. I do not feel much fit 


-and in a grave and 
a word, Se was of the 
the shoulders, and 


our Bible meeting, on Wednesday—but I must ex- 
myself. P.S. Write me word whether Fowell 
any wound on his fingers, and if he has one made 
the dog, let it be cut out immediately ; mind, these 
my positive orders.” He afterwards mentioned 
e particulars which he had omitted in this hurried 
me possible. * * iter. “ When I seized the dog,” he said, “ his strug- 
Khene oftened dined with me, and was anything but ee so desperate that it seemed at first almost 
adverse to campagne, but his successor would not be ible to hold hig, till I lifted him up in the air, 
induced to taste a drop of this forbidden beverage. I | when he was more easily managed, and I contrived to 
, of course, that his abstinence arose from a |ring the bell. I was afraid that the foam, which was 
igious scruple, but he laughingly disclaimed this in- | pouring from his mouth in his furious efforts to bite me, 
terpretation of it. “No,” said he,“a melancholy event = get into some scratch, and do me injury ; so 
of my life induced me to make a vow never to permit great difficulty I held him with one hand, while I 
myself the indulgence of wine or any other intoxicat- | pet the other into my pocket and forced on my glove ; 
ing drink.” Feeling rather curious concerning the na- }then I did the same with the other hand, and at last 
ture of this tragic occurrence, I ventured to ask if I | the gardener opened the door, saying, ‘ What do you 
might be permitted to inquire what this melancholy | want?’ * I've brought you a mad dog,’ replied I ; and 
event was. The answer was characteristic. “ Form- |telling him to get a strong chain, walked into the 
erly,” said he,“I drank wine freely enough, and, one | yard, carrying the dog by his neck. I was determined 
evening, I came home completely drunk ; they carried | not to kill him, as I thought if he should prove not to 
me into the harem and there a violent dispute arose | be mad, it would be such a satisfaction to the three 
among the women as to who should take care of me. | persons whom he had bitten. I made the gardener, 
I woke up at the noise, and not knowing what I did, | (who was in a terrible fright) secure the collar round 
drew my sabre and began to lay about me among the | his neck and fix the other end of the chain toa tree, 
women. They ran away screeming,and I after them, |and then walking to its furthest range, with all my 
till down I tumbled, and there I lay till morning. When |foree, I flung him away from me and sprung back. 
I came to myself, however, I found that I had given | He made a desperate bound after me, but finding him- 
my favorite slave, who had cost me twenty thousand | self foiled, he uttered the most fearful yell I ever heard. 
piastres, a cut across the throat, of which she had died. | All that day he did nothing but rush to and fro, champ- 
The affair soon became known, and though the acci- | ing the foam which gushed from his jaws ; we threw 
dental death of a slave is, of course, no very import- | him meat, and he snatched at it with fury, but instant- 
ant matter, yet I was so ashamed of my drunkeness, |ly dropped it again. The next day, when I went to 
and vexed at the loss of so much money, that I resol- | see him, I thought the chain seemed worn, so I pinned 
ved never again to run the risk of a similar catastrophe. | him to the ground between the prongs of a pitch, and 
Since that time, not a drop of wine has passed my lips.” | then fixed a much larger chain round his neck ; when 
Die Ruckkher. I pulled off the fork, he sprang out and made a dash 
at me, which snapped the old chain intwo! He died 
in 48 hours from the time he went mad.”—Life of 
Sir T. F. Buxton. 
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New Year’s Eve in Srperta.—Upon the eve of the 
new year, (12th January, new style,) I received an in- 
vitation tothe house of the captain of the district ; 
where the table songs (poblyudnie pesni, literally, 
dish songs,) as they are called, and fortune telling 
games, were entered upon with all the earnestness of 
old times by the ladies of Tara. Ali the young ladies 
anxious to pry into their future destiny, place their 
rings in a covered dish, and thencommence the song; 
which is composed in short strophes, each involving 
some mystic or prophetic allusion to marriage or to 
riches. Meanwhile, the rings are drawn out of the 
dishes separately, by some of the elder ladies, and so 
that the prophetic expression of each strophe are made 
to apply to some of the individuals engaged in the 
game. . . * * . 
Several others of their divinatory practices still exist 
among ourselves ; as for example, where omens are 
drawn from the dripping of melted wax into water, 
and where the matrimonial prospects of the young wo- 
man are foreboded by the manner in which little shells 
move with regard to each other on the surface of a ves- 
sel filled with water. In like manner, allusions are 
made in the ancient Russian bridal songs, to the rol- 
ling of rings or beads of pear) across a piece of velvet, 
towards the expectantlover. Their peculiar super- 
stition, however, is the importance attached to the 
podslushivate or listening ; that is, the import of par- 
ticular words caught up outside a window, from any 
conversation carried on within. The loneliness of the 
situation where this appeal to destiny is usually made, 
naturally exalts the inquirer’s susceptibility of ominous 
impressions ; for which reason, the country girls gen- 
erally station themselves in the bath chamber about 
midnight, where they expect to enjoy an interview with 
the apparition of their destined husband. The bath is 
regarded by the ignorant as the favorite retreat of the 
household sprite. It is at the same time easy to con- 
ceive that the fair votaries may at times be favored 
with meetings requiring no intervention of supernatu- 
ral means or beings.—Erman’s Trapels in Siberia. 





Lorp Brovenam anp Mr. Wenster.—He speaks 
on almost every subject that comes up-—and his voice 
and manners are as peculiar as his appearance. 
Whilst speaking he has the habit of pressing his el- 
bows to his side and turning the palms of his hands 
upwards—says what he has to say in rather a cracked 
and husky voice, and keeps up a constant jerking and 
swaying his head, and shrugging his shoulders, and in- 
dicating by his genera] manner that the subject mat- 
ter as well as the entire circle about him are equally at 
“his fingers’ ends,”’—seldom fails to raise a laugh in 
one quarter at the expense of another; he is said to 
be almost incapable of letting an opportunity slip by 
unheeded which admits of a crack at some opponent. 
Among the numerous anecdotes of this nature, related 
of him, I will here state one illustrative of his temper 
and manner. It occurred at the time Mr. Webster 
was last in England, and at a period when the then 
ministry stood in a tottering position and were ex- 
pected every hour to throw up their hands and give 
place to others. Lord Brougham accompanied Mr. 
Webster one evening to the house of lords, and placed 
him in rather a conspicuous position, and wending his 
way among the members, chatting to one and anoth- 
er, and evidently letting them know that a dis- 
tinguished visitor was present, for those he spoke 
to would turn and take a look at “ our senator.” 
Shortly after, a member rose and asked the postpone- 
ment of some resolutions which had been marked 
down for discussion that evening, and in the course of 
his request expressed a hope that it would meet the ap- 
probation and assent of the “ learned lord.” Where- 
upon Lord B. nodded assent ; this dene, another simi- 
lar request was made by another member in regard to 
another resolution, and also hoping it would meet the 
assent of the “ learned lord,’—this drew from him a 
like assent, with an extra nervous twitch of his nose 
and cheek. And strange to say, a third similar re- 
quest followed, with an equally special hope that it 
would also meet the assent of the “learned lord ;” 
whereupon his lordship rose, and taking his peculiar 
attitude, remarked that when he came down to the 
house that evening, he did not suppose that so much 
honor and personal distinction awaited him—that he 
had scarcely got his seat, before one noble lord made 
a direct appeal to him for his assent to the postpone- 
ment of one question, and this followed by a second 
appeal from another noble lord, and now again comes 
a third, equally looking to his special acquiescence— 
“ Why, me luds, this is strange, indeed ; and not less 
embarrassing tome. Should any distinguished stran- 
ger be now present (and here he turned and looked 
toward Mr. Webster, and nearly every head turned 
instinctively in that direction also,) I say, me luds, if 
any distinguished stranger were here present, he would 
really be led to suppose that I was a man of some con- 
sequence here—when it is well known to your lud- 
ships that I have at this present moment no more 
weight or influence in this house than—(here he paused 
and looked over the table that separated him from the 
ministerial bench, and making a bow in that direction,) 
than any of his majesty’s ministers.” This, of course, 
brought a general chuckle, in which the ministers 
themselves could scarcely refrain from joining, though 
probably not so joyously — New York Gazette. 





Tree Poets in a Puzzte.—I led the horse to the 
stable, when a fresh perplexity arose. I removed the 
harness without difficulty, but, after many strenuous at- 
tempts, I could not remove the collar. In despair, I 
called for assistance, when aid soon drew near. Mr. 
Wordsworth brought his ingenuity into exercise, but, 
after several unsuccessful efforts, he relinquished the 
achievement asa thing altogether impracticable. Mr. 
Coleridge now tried his hand, but showed no more 
grooming skill than his predecessors ; for, after twist- 
ing the poor horse’s neck almost to strangulation, and 
the great danger of his eyes, he gave up the useless 
task, pronouncing that the horse’s head must have 
grown (gout or dropsy) since the collar was put on ; 
“for,” he said,“ it was a downright impossibility for 
such a huge os frontis to pass through so narrow a col- 
lar.” Just at this instant a servant girl came near, ahd 
understanding the cause of our conversation, “‘ La, 
master,” said she, “ you don’t go about the work in the 
right way. You should do like this,’ when, turning 
the collar completely upside down, she slipped it off in 
a Moment, to our great humiliation and wonderment; 
each satisfied afresh that there were heights of know- 
ledge in the world, to which we had not yet attained. 
—Cottle’s Life of Coleridge. 





Tue Map Doc.—“ As you must hear the story of 
our dog Prince, I may as well tell it you. On Thurs- 
day morning, when I got on my horse at St. Hoare’s, 
David told me that there was something the matter 
with Prince, that he had killed the cat, and almost 
killed the new dog, and had bit at him and Elizabeth. 
I ordered him to be tied up and taken care of, and then 
rode off totown. When I got into Hampstead, I saw 
Prince covered with mud, and running furiously, and 
biting at everything. I saw him bite at least a dozen 
dogs, two boys,and aman. Of course I was exceed- 
ingly alarmed, being persuaded he was mad. I tried 
every effort to stop him or kill him, or to drive him in- 
to some outhouse, but in vain. At last he sprang up 
at a boy, and seized him by the breast ; happily I was 
near him, and knocked him off with my whip. He 
then set off towards London, and I rode by his side, 
waiting for some opportunity of stopping him. I con- 





Lorrery Orrices in Iraty.—At night the tables 
are illuminated, and these lottery offices remain open 
tilla late hour of the night, when all others have long 
been closed. Since as little as a penny may be put 
in, the very poorest have it in their power to venture 
the hard earnings of the day in the delusive hope of a 
vast return, The plan is to draw five numbers out of 
ninety ; the player takes three, and should these three 


prize ; should there be two he wins twelve hundred 
scadi; but one isof no use. Imagine a poor laborer 
going home wearily after his daily toil, often of ten or 
twelve hours duration, trudging towards his dark ob- 
scure dwelling, with the consciousness that the next 
day and every succeeding day, will be one of equal fa- 
tigue and hardship. It is about the hour of Ave Ma- 


tinually spoke to him, but he paid no regard to coax- | ria, when the magnificent equipages of the rich make | of a table d’hote 


their appearance on the Corso. 


ing or scolding. You may suppose I was seriously 
before a cafe, and the poor man sees by the dazzling | 


alarmed, dreading the immense mischief he might do, 
having seen him do so much in the few preceding min- 
utes. It was at the idea of his getting into Camden 
Town and London, and at length considering that if | are bringing them ice, or whatever can add to the en- 

ever there was an occasion that justified a risk of life, |joyment of the moment. Yet this momentary enjoy- 

this was it, I determined to catch him myself. Hap- | ment is paid for with more than he can earn by a whole 
pily he ran up to Pryor’s gate, and I threw myself |day’s unremitting toil. He and his wife and children | 
from my horse upon him, and caught him by the neck, 


that streams from within, the wealthy leaning back in 


be found amongst the five drawn, he wins the great , 
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over the ninety fated numbers, What he could never 
obtain by honest labor, chance yet afford him. 
Blind chance is his only hope, and for the vain dream 
of one day revelling in luxury he sacrifices his daily 
bread and that of his family. The lottery is 2 passion 
with the Italians, and in spite of the comic manner in 
which it often manifests itself, | could never see with- 
out shaddering how deeply their souls were‘moved by 
it.—The Italian Picture Book. 


Tr 

Tar Scenery or Cxyton.—On my first visit to the 
Kandian country, I was greatly struck with its stupen- 
dous scenery, after passing through the fertile vales of 
Ambepusse, to the top of the Kadduganawa pass. It 
was here I thought of my bygone rambles in the 
mountain wilds of | home-—Glendalough, and the Devy- 
i’s Glen, in the County Wicklow ; Clonberris and 
Bethgelert, in North Wales; the barren wilds of Con- 
nemara ; the Black Valley and Gap of Dunloe; and 
beautiful, never-to-be-forgotten Killarney, and the pase 
of Killicranky ; but, for savage grandeur, this road 
surpassed them all. From the commencement of the 
ascent, at the foot of the Hingoole Valley, which lies 
on the right, you have a series of scenes, the sublime 
of landscape. Wooded hills rise on the right, and 
long broad shadows, as the clouds at mid-day pass 
across the sun, and stretch over the Heinatopella, and 
the wild gorges and deep recesses of the distant Go- 
delapu Oya. Now you look down, some hundred teet, 
on one mass of varied foliage ; again you catch a glimpse 
of the silvery stream, as it winds its tedious way among 
the feathery-waving bamboos that fringe the banks of 
the Hingoole ; on the lett towers the rocky and pre- 
cipitous cone of Allegalle, wooded half way up, the re- 
maining portion some 1000 or 1200 feet high, bare, 
and perpendicular, the rivers dashing through a deep 
ravine on the left. Crag after crag, as you proceed, 
appear to shut out your further progress ; here a stream 
rushes over the rocks to join the torrent below—on the 
right rises a lofty mountain, which reminded me of the 
Eagle’s Nest, at Killarney, grey rocks peeping out, to 
relieve the light stems of the forest trees. Here you 
stand on a ledge of rock, and look down into a fright- 
ful abyss below, where you hear the surging river, while 
the dense foliage and underwood shut its course out 
from your sight ; precipitous rocks towering over head ; 
a lovely nook is seen, canopied with trees, and the 
coldest, purest and clearest waters in Ceylon, dripping 
into a well beneath, where tiny flowers, leaves, and 
long lemon grass, fringe its borders, sheltered from the 
scorching rays of a meridian sun by parasitical plants, 
and other creepers, hanging across the spot, with gar- 
lands of flowers spread along their slender tendrils. 
The graceful ebony tree towers aloft, contrasting its 
deep dark green top against the blue sky. Midway 
in the pass isan arched rock, or tunnel, through which 
the road runs, while immense blocks of stone have 
been rolled down from the hills,to the very brink of 
the ravine ; aged trees fling their deep shadows across 
the glen ; the mountain streams glide and ripple from 
their different sources, affording many a subject for the 
painter, such as Salvator Rosa’s pencil would have rey- 
elled in with delight. The top of the pass is sur- 
mounted with a pillar, erected to the memory of Cap- 
tain Dawson, R. E., the gentleman to whose labors we 
are indebted for this stupendous and wonderful under- 
taking, which cost him his life. Here you see many 
of the parrot species, the widow bird, humming bird, 
and the butterfly, in endless variety, together with 
snakes, black scorpions, and land leeches, which are 
the pestsof the interior. They leave you saturated 
with blood, from neck to heel—crawling up your trou- 
sers, and the sleeves of your coat, and springing into 
your neck and breast, they bleed you likea very doc- 
ter. These leeches are very tiny, being slender as a 
thread. During the rainy season, the nuisance is 
frightful, and, in many instances, has been attended 
with extreme danger. Persons travelling through the 
jungle wear gaiters, which come over the knees, to 
protect their legs from these animals. Such is the 
boundary, which formed the insurmountable barrier, 
from time immemorial, of the kings of Kandy, be- 
tween the low lands and the interior of Ceylon, and 
which baffled for ages the invaders of the island, over- 
come, at last, by the superior genius and enterprise of 
our countryman, Captain Dawson.—A Day in the 
Jungle. 








——_—_—_————_— ————— 

Vicror ConsipeRant.—A pretty conclusive refuta- 
tion, we should think, of the perpetual intimations of 
our newspapers that the Associationists, or Fourierists, 
are looked upon in France as enemies of peace and 
order, and as having been at the bottom of the late at- 
tempt to overthrow the Government, is found in the 


fact that M. Constperant, the leader of the Fourier- 
ists, and chief editor of their daily organ, isone of the 
Committe appointed by and from the National Assem- 
bly to draft the Constitution of the new Republic. We 


do not find any Blanquis, Sobriers, ultra-democrats and 
terrorists among that number 

The truth is, that whatever may be thought by the 
majority of their specific plans of social reorganization , 
Considerant and his party are by all regarded as the 
firmest friends of order. ‘They believe no good is to 





be gained by destructive measures, by jealous antago- 
nism between classes,and the Democratie Pacifique 
had faithfully and seasonably warned the laboring class- 
es against this mistake. 

The Assembly has adopted a plan for the distribution 
of its own forces, into fifteen Committees, of sixty 
members each, as a Committee of Justice. a Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs, a Committee of Finance and 
Public Works, &c. When it was proposed to amend 
by adding a Committee of Labor, the original mover 
of the plan replied that his only reason for not includ- 
ing a Committee of Labor was the tact that such a 
commuitee had already been appointed by the Asserm- 
bly, consisting of two from each bureau, thirty-six in 
all. The amendment, however, was adopted, with 
the whole plan, and it was voted to complete the thirty 
six to sixty. Victor Considerant had been elected to 
the first Committee, in his bureau, by a vote of more 
than thirty out of thirty-seven. This looks like put- 
ting down “the whole brood of Fourierists, commu- 
nists, terrorists, and so forth.” —Chronotype 

Taxine aN AvrocrRaPH.—During Frederick Lemai- 


tre’s last journey in London, he left his hat in the hall 


At the moment of going out, he 


their |uxurious carriages, while richly-liveried servants | taking my hat.” 


They stop, perhaps, | missed and returned for his couvre chef, but a well 
hatted gentleman had put his hand upon it 
“ Monsieur,” said Don Cesar de Bazan, “ you are 
“ Oh, yes.” 
« You have your own ?” 
“Oh, yes.” 
«Why do you want to take mine—you know very 


have just as keen a taste for the indulgencies of life, | well it isn’t yours?” 


he bit at me and struggled, but without effect, and I |but he thinks bitterly that there is not the faintest “Oh, yes.” 

succeeded in securing him without his biting me. He | chance of ever obtaining them A dark cloud comes “« My name ig on the inside.’ 

died yesterday raving mad. Was there ever a more | over his soul ; but suddenly there is a gleam of light “ Oh, yes, that’s why I take it. I have nothing ot 
merciful escape? Think of the children being gone!! The lottery! He sees the enchanter who watches | yours in my collection of autographs.” 
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eee acto civilization, Se 'matarel traits are contempt a 
ers” , fraud, precession, a gambling spirit in tra 

venture, and convulsions, all tending to 

impoverish the laborer and to render avery condition insecure. 


ief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
ef Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universdl love, 
» social . tocommerce, to business, to active life. 


Wik Evcery Caannive. 




















Executive Committee. 
The Executive Commitrer of the American Union 


oF Associationists are reminded that their meeting 
etands adjourned to (G~ Tuurspay next, July 6th, at 
10 o'clock, A. M., at the Office of tne Union, 9 Spruce 
street. Important business is to come before the meeting, 
and a general and punctual attendance is respectfully re- 
quested. 





A Few Facts. 

In our paper of last week, we argued that the con- 
dition of the working classes was rapidly deteriorating, 
under the modern system of anarchical competition. 
We endeavored to show that this must be so from the 
very nature of the case; that the result to which we 
alluded was inevitable. We mean this week to pre- 
sent a few facts in illustration of this disastrous social 
tendency. 

The statistics of social movement prove the same 
deterioration in the condition of the working classes, 
amid a general increase of wealth. 

We have the direct testimony of history to the fact 
of a great change in the means and prospects of la- 
bor. An able writer says: 


“ *Five centuries ago, (A. D., 1350) a British statute 
(23d of Edward IIL.) fixed the prices of Labor in Eng- 
land as follows: For common labor ona farm per 
day, three pence, half penny ; reaping, per day, four 
pence; mowing an acre of grass, six pence; threshing 
a quarter of wheat, (eight bushels) four pence; and 
other labor in proportion. In Bishop Fleetwood’s 
* Chronicon Preciosum,’ a work of repute, are found va- 
rious accounts kept by bursars of convents. From 
one of these dated in the fourteenth century the fol- 
Jowing items are taken: A pair of shoes, four pence ; 
usset broadcloth per yard, thirteenpence ; a stall-fed 
ox, twenty-five shillings; a fat goose, two pence half- 
penny ; wheat per quarter, (eight bushels) three shil- 
lings four pence. Sir John Cullam, quoted by Hal- 
-lam, substantially corroborates these statements, quo- 
ting the price of wheat ‘in the fourteenth century at 
four shillings per quarter, or six pence per bushel. Fle- 
ta, who wrote about 1330, likewise gives four shillings 
per quarter as the average price of wheat in his day; 
so that the week’s wages of a common farm laborer in 
England would purchase three anda half bushels of 
wheat, or five pairs of shoes, or over a yard and a half 
of broadcloth, or over eight fat geese, while fourteen 
weeks’ work would buy a fat ox,andso on. Inhar- 
vest time, his wages were an eighth higher, and the 
‘price of mowing an acre of grass would buy a bushel 
of wheat. For threshing twelve bushels of wheat, the 
daborer received the price of a bushel. 

“In 1444, (act of 23d Henry VII.) the wages of a 
reaper, were fixed at five pence per day, and other la- 
bor in proportion. The account book of a convent of 
a little earlier date, quoted by Sir F. Eden, gives these 
prices: Wheat, (average) five shillings per quarter ; 
Oxen, twelve to fifteen shillings each; Sheep, from 
fourteen to sixteen pence; butter, three farthings per 
pound ; cheese, a half penny; eggs, twenty-five for 
@ penny. Hallam states the average price of butcher's 
meat in the next century at a farthing and a half per 
pound. Inthe next century (act of 24th of Henry 
VIII.) it was decreed that “no person shall take tor 
beef or pork above a half penny, nor for mutton or 
veal above three farthings per pound, and less in those 
places where they are now sold for less.” Thus it ap- 
pears that through the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the week’s wages of ‘an English farm 
laborer would purchase an average of four bushels of 
wheat, or half a quarter of beef, or one and a half fat 
sheep, or ten fat geese, or six pair of shoes, or nearly 
broadcloth enough for a coat. Compare these with 
the present prices of Labor and Food in Great Britain, 
wherein the average wages of farm labor have been 
eight shillings per week, just the average retail price 
of one bushel ot wheat or fifteen pounds of beef! The 
British laborer of our day works harder and produces 
far more than did his ancestor four centuries ago, yet 
receives in the average no more for a month’s work 
than that ancestor did for a week! The balance of 
his product is absorbed by the profits of Capital, inclu- 
ding the enormous rental or valuation of Land. 

“That the British laborer four centuries ago enjoyed 
a degree of comfort unknown to his living descend- 
ants, need hardly be added. Fortescue, Chancellor of 
England, writing in the fifteenth century, says the com- 
mon people of his day are ‘ rich in all the comforts and 
necessaries of life” and that‘ they drink no water ex- 
cept at certain times, upon a religious score, and by 
way of doing penance, and adds: 

“*Phey are fed in great abundance with all sorts of 
flesh and fish, of which they have abundanee every where. 
They are clothed thgoughout in good woolens; their bed- 
ding and other furniture in their houses are of wool, and 
that in great store. They are we!l provided with all sorts 
of household goods and necessary implements of hus- 
bandry. Every one according to his rank, hath all things 
which conduce to make life easy and happy.’ 

« We may readily admit that this picture is rose- 
colored, but what Chancellor or Editor could possibly 
assert anything like this in our day? That the above 

is substantially true is confirmed by a variety of testi- 
mony. White of Selborne, the naturalist, in his histo- 
1y of his native village, mentions incidentally a record, 
dated 1380, that certain men, for disorderly conduct, 
were punished by being‘ compelled to fast on bread 
and beer.’ Cobbett, who quotes the above anecdote, 
has also dragged to light a statute of 1533, the pream- 
ble of which, after naming four sorts of meat, ‘beef, 


pork, mutton and veal,’ adds,‘ these being the food of 


the poorer sort.’ 

“ That in those ages of rude implements and unskil- 
ful husbandry there were sometimes famines after bad 
harvests or the desolations of war, is quite true. So 
there are now. These do not affect the general and 
appalling truth that during the last fiye centuries there 
has been a complete and disastrous revolution in the 
ordinary condttion of the Toiling Millions of Civilized 
Europe, (for the same is true of other countries as well 
as England, in proportion to their increase in popula- 
tion and individual wealth ;)—a revolution which has 





* New York Tribune and Democratic Review. 
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depressed them from comfort to ! 
careless ease to incessant anxiety and s' or the 
bare means of existence. They have reached that 
point where, in the words of the Westminster Review, 
‘there is nota step but merely a hand’s breadth be- 
tween the condition of the laborer and 
pauperism. Instead of the fare of his ancestors des- 
cribed above, his family are scantily on pota- 
toes and salt, bread and lard, with a little in:ensely 
skimmed milk as an occasional luxury. His weekly 
wages will barely procure this diet and pay the rent of 
his cot, and when sickness ora failure of og. guar 
overtakes him he is driven to beggary or the union 
workhouse.” : 


And what is here said of Great Britain is also asser- 
ted by many continental statists,as Bismondi, Baye- 
ment, Blanqui, &c., in regard to the States of Eu- 
rope. . 

But Mr. McCullouglr, and other partisans of mod- 
ern Political Economy, we are aware, maintain that 
there has been a great improvement in the comforts and 
conveniences of the people, during the last few centu- 
ties. We will not examine their statistics, but simply 
ask why it is that the poor rates of Great Britain du- 
ring late years, have increased so much faster than the 
population, and are still inadequate to meet the grow- 
ing demands of pauperism? If the condition of the 
working people is getting better, why do so many more 
each year solicit support from government? Is the life 
of the mendicant better than that of the artizan? Is 
beggary preferred to honest work? The following ta- 
ble is compiled from a much largerone, in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica: 


Expended for the Re- Pop. of Eng. Average Price No. of Qrs. that 
Years. ef of the Poor. and Wales. of Wheat. might be bought. 
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1901. £4017,871 8872980 115slld 693,234 
1811. 6,656,105 10,163,676 92 5 1,440,455 
1821. 6,939,249 11,978,875 54 5 2,557 ,763 
1832. 7,036,968 14,105,645 58 8 2,598,966 


It will be seen here that there has been a regular in- 
crease of the poor-rate greater than that of the popula- 
tion; for, while in thirty years the population has 
grown only from nine to fourteen millions, the sums 
expended for the poor have increased from four to sev- 
en millions. But this simple comparison presents a 
very inadequate view of the progress of the evil; be- 
cause while the sums expended in the support of the 
poor were enlarging, the prices of all sorts of necessa- 
ries and provisions were quite as rapidly diminishing ; 
and thus the same sum at different periods would main- 
taina much larger number of paupers. The rates, 
therefore, estimated in the Quarters of Wheat they 
might have purchased, shows an increase of pauper- 
ism over population of more than twenty percent. Nor 
does this show the whole enormous extent of the dis- 
parity. Other articles have diminished in price, during 
the period, more rapidly even than wheat, so that Mr. 
Portert estimates 9s. 9d. in 1831 to be equivalent to 
17s. in 1801. Inthis aspect of the question, we see, 
that while the population has scarcely doubled, the de- 
mands of the poor upon the treasury of the govern- 
ment have almost quadrupled ! 

The rapid and progressive increase of criminals in 
England and Wales, during the same period, might be 
referred to as another appalling evidence of the ten- 
dency to which we refer. In 1770, the population of 
these countries was 8,370,609, of whom only 509 were 
accused of crimes; in 1820 when the population was 
13,889,675, the accused amounted to 19,141—each of 
the intervening years showing a regular increase of com- 
mitals and sentences, at the various assizes. Thus, du- 
ring a period of sixty years, when the population had 
barely doubled, the increase of crime was forty-fold ! 
Yet it was precisely during these years that the Indus- 
trialism of England has received its most vigorous de- 
velopment. 

What has taken place in England has been also re- 
marked of France, and other nations of the Continent. 
Villeneuve de Bayement, a cautious observer, who has 
gathered the completest information on this head, with 
the most elaborate care, dwells repeatedly upon this 
feature of society, and illustrates it by highly instruc- 
tive tables. 

It is to be regretted that the statistics of the United 
States are not more full, in respect to the condition and 
movement of the people; but such as we have go to 
confirm the existence of the same deteriorating ten- 
dency. A writer in the Boston Daily Advertiser, a 
few years since, presented the following estimates: in 
Massachusetts in 1821, the number of poor was 1-34 
in every 100 inhabitants ; in 1832 the number had 
nearly doubled, and was 2-55 in the 100. Itis now 
supposed to be 5 or 7 in the 100. In New Hampshire 
in 1800 there was reckoned 1 pauper for every 300 in- 
habitants ; in 1840 there was 1 in every 50. In Penn- 
sylvannia the poor tax quintupled from 1821 to 1832. 
But it was reserved for the State of New York to ex- 
hibit a still more alarming increase in the number of 
its poor. In 1800, the rate of pauperism was setdown 
at 1 per cent on the whole population, while in 1840 
it was shown officially to be more than 17 per cent.} 


+ Progress of the Nation. London; quoted in Enc. Brit., article Poor 


Ws. 

{An abstract of the annual returns’ from the Superintendents 
of the Poor, submitted by the Secretany of State tothe Legis- 
lature, appears in the dibany Argus. These returns embrace 
every county in the state, and reveal an extent of pauperism 
which we did not suppose to exist, and which must astonish our 
readers. From this statement of the .4rgus, it appears that, in 
1843, the number of county paupers relieved or supported, was 
78,233; paupers oftown, 4,521. ole number regular paupers, 
$2,754, or about 1 to 30 of every inhabitant in the State. But, in 
addition to these, there were 62,047 paupers temporarily relieved 
by the public officers, making an aggregate of pau in the 
State oF New York of 144,801, or about 1 to every 17 of the in- 
habitants. 

The whole expenditure for the poor during 1843, is $592,353 29 
But the value of the labor of the paupers, 











amounting to 68,658 85 

Must be deducted, and the net expense is $533,694 44 
which is raised by direct taxation. 

During 1842, the expense was $517,738 02 

| Deduct pauper labor 57,133 30 

$460,604 72 

Thus showing an increase of pauper expenses of the year 
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by contrasting the of pauperism in 
nations of Eur the degrees of their civilization. 
If we place these nations in the order in which they 
stand in respect to their industrial freedom and devel- 
opment, in the order of their civilized progress, they 


will appear thus : 

1. England, 6. Sweden& Denmark, 

2. Switzerland = the low : yey, Land ‘Bpete, 
countries, . Po 

3. France, 9. Pruseis, 

4. Germany, 10. Turkey, : 

5. Austria, ‘11. Russia, 


Now if we arrange these nations in the order in 
which they stand in respect to their pauperism, we 
shall discover the very singular fact that the foregoing 
arrangement is reversed ; i. e. the lowest in industry 
will have the fewest paupers, and the highest in indus- 
try the most paupers. Here is the table: 


wo inhabitants, 


Kingdoms. Popula’n. No.of rs. to 
Russia, 52500 ¢ 000 535,000 1 to 100 
Turkey, 9,500 000 142,500 1“ 4 
russia, 12,788 000 425,933 i“ ® 
Spain, 13,900 000 450,000 1“ 30 
Portugal, 3,530 000 141,000 i« & 
Italy, 19,044 000 750,000 ) ee 
x = _ 6,366 000 292,500 4 “« 25 
enmark, 
Austri 32,000 000 1,280,000 “« 2 
Sorneny, 13,600 000 "SAN 000 1? SS 
France, 000 1,600,000 * 
Switzerland, 1,714 000 171,000 3 *:. @ 
Netherlands,6,143 000 877,000 gs. 7 
England, 23,400 000 3,900,000 b*. G 


Thus, the more despotic the nation, the more restric- 
ted its industrial development, the fewer the number of 
paupers ; the more enlightened and liberal the nation, 
the greater the number of its poor! Doubtless, there 
are other causes of suffering besides poverty in the des- 
potic nations. Yet in this single respect at least, their 
people have the advantage over the inhabitants of treer 
nations! In other words, where direct servitude is 
maintained, the wants of the slaves are at least cared for; 
but the indirect servitude of capital abandons its vic- 
tims to their own care, till the State is forced to support 
them. 

Again, it can be shown, in those nations which are 
most advanced in their industrialism, that the poverty 
is greatest in those parts and regions where this Indus- 
try has its seat. Thus, in France, where the general 
proportion of indigents to inhabitants is 1 to 20, the 
proportion rises in the manufacturing departments to 1 
to 7 and 1 to 6. In England, where its hordes of 
wealth are accumulated—the manufacturing towns—— 
there are the great centres of poverty, degradation and 
crime. Poverty stalks by the side of wealth, every- 
where, like its black and fearful shadow, the higher 
wealth heaps its piles, the deeper and the broader the 
shade it casts. 





Position of Associationists among the Parties in 
France. 


The best view which we have seen yet of the politi- 
cal parties in France, is in the following article, which 
we translate from the Democratie Pacifique, of June 
4th. 

“THE TERMS OF THE SITUATION. 

“In all times of crisis, there are words which irri- 
tate and render all conciliatory stepsimpossible. Yes- 
terday, it was the words limited and anarchist ; to-day 
it is the words reactionist and demagogue, which cut 
short all discussion when good reasons are exhausted. 
Now, these words are far from representing well de- 
termined ideas ; so much so, that the same individual 
may be successively treated as a reactionist, a pure re- 
publican, or a demagogue, according to the politics of 
those with whom he has to do. 

“ There are to-day, as there are always, men of all 
colors and of all shades, from the man who dreams of 
the complete reestablishment of all the old monarchical 
privileges, to the man who sees no progress possible 
for the nation, except in a supreme bouleversement, 
which should annihilate the interests of strife to-day, 
and permit us to reconstitute anew the whole of socie- 
ty upon the bases of truth and justice. They forma 
complete series, of which the principal terms may be 
thus designated : 

1. For the old Monarchy. Return to divine right. 

2. Constitutional Monarchy. Regency. 

3. A Republic surrounded with Monarchical institu- 
tions. Nothing changed but etiquette. 

4. A Democratic Republic. Radical change politi- 
cally, but next to no change socially. 

5. A Democratic Republic tinged with socialism. 
Amelioration, in some details, of the condition of the 
laboring classes. 

6. A Republic at once Democratic and Social. A 
system of general guaranties for all interests ; pacific 
conquests of the rights of labor. 

7. The Republic of demagogues. Reversing of op- 





1843 over those of 1842 of $72,989 72, or an increase in a single 
year of over 15 per cent in the expenditures. The average 
weekly expense of each pauper during the year 
1843, was 58 cents and 2 mills. 
This shows that’ th ro h 
S shows that the expense of supporting each pauper has 

decreased 8 per cent, and vet the whole agg of capemens 
has increased 15 per cent. This solely arises from an increase 
in the number of paupers. This increase was 21,314 over the 
Pere 

It will be remembered that the large numbers of poor families 
relieved by various charitable societies and private benefac- 
tions, are not included in these returns. If, therefore, the num- 
bér of those who are in the habit of receiving aid from the Ger- 
man, Scotch, Irish, Italian, Welsh, Benevolent and Emigrant 
Societies, from the funds of different churches, created for pur- 
poses of pauper relief, from the various Clothing and Sewing 
Societies, instituted by benevolent ladies, and from the dona- 
tions of individuals, were added to the number of Stete paupers 
we have no doubt that the ratio “ee to other inhabitants 
would be greatly increased.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

New York is one of therichest, if not the richest, agricultu- 
ral state in the Union, yet 1 in 17 of its inhabitants are support- 


ed by charity. Inthe city of New York, the Alms-house have | ical condemed, a victim of moral complicity, aie 


administered relief, in the year 1843, to 40,000 persons ! 
at the rate of 1 to 74 of the population. 
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conquest of the rights of labor. 

For an individual placed in any one of the terms 
of this series, the number of which might be augment. 
ed indefinitely by intercalating all the transitions, ih 
terms which precede represent reaction, and the terms 
which follow represent demagoguism. 

“The general fault of each party is the imputing of bag 
faith, and of selfish partialities to all the others. Gooq 
faith and sincerity we find everywhere, but everywhere 
too, there are individualities, in a greater or less num. 
ber, for which the public interest is only a pretext, ang 
which pursue solely the satisfaction of their own nay. 
row ambition or ignoble cupidity. 

“Tt would be useless, to say the least, to preach 
concord in the midst of such a Babel, it would be mora). 
izing thrown away, as most moralizing is. 

« All efforts ought to tend to shed clear light around 
ideas. 

“ The first term of our series conceals itself in the 
depth of some old manors and of some old wings jt 
could not even assume an appearance of life, excep, 
in the bosom of the most complete anarchy. 

“The second term has partisans more numerous 
than is thought, but it hardly dares to show itself, er. 
cept by flashes, and it carefully covers itself with the 
mantle of the third, skilfully manufacturing capita} 
all the while out of the terrors inspired by the seventh 

“ The third term is represented in the country by the 
men of finance, and by all who lived or yet live upon 
constitutional slops, and in the Assembly by a pary 
who, we still hope, are more wordy than numerous, 

“The pure democratic republicans (fourth term) shar 
the power with the democratic republicans who ar 
tinged with socialism (fifth term.) 

“The sixth term is the one to which we belong 
We need not enter into long details upon its tenden. 
cies and upon its character. 

“ The seventh term, as yet, is represented by a very 
small fraction ; but should the second, third, and fourth, 
or even the fifth term, prevail, we should inevitably 
see the entire mass of the disinherited, whom hop 
alone restrains, rush to this side, and then civil wa 
would break out, terrible, inexorable ; for the people 
thrice deceived, would no ,longer be able to preserve 
any faith in promises continually broken. 

“We repeat it, the majority in each one of thex 
partiés really is sincere. There are those who think i 
good faith, that the people ought to be restrained wi 
energy, and that all outside of powerful compression 
is disorderand anarchy. On the other hand, there ar 
those who are firmly convinced of the impossibility 0! 
obtaining the slightest concession from the actual hoii- 
ers of all privileges in any other way except by force 
and this sincerity which we find in both extremes, ¢t- 
ists a fortiori in the intermediate terms. 

“ Nothing but an attentive study of social phenom 
na, and a profound examination of the solutions presen’ 
éd, can produce even a temporary conciliation, eves: 
provisional truce between so many men of differen: 
shades of opinion ; but, it cannot be denied, this pes: 
will hang by a mere thread, which the smallest misu:- 
derstanding may sever, until the day when a compl 
and living light shall surround the idea which has i 
power to unite all interests, encouraging those whos 
alarmed, and giving positive guaranties to those wi 
are sacrificed.” 

As a further evidence of the Catholic and concus: 
tory position of our friends in France, we tran: 
from the same paper, their manifesto with regard ! 
the recent elections to fill the vacancies in the Ase” 
bly. 

“ At the time of the general elections, we urged 
importance of sending to the National Assembly “ 
chiefs of schools and the principal socialist think 
even those whose doctrines differ most from ours, * 
with whom we wage the warmest polemics. 

“ The necessity of this course we deduced from *" 
eral considerations of public interest. In the =" 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, in the ™ 
of the difficulties of an economical crisis, the A**™ 
bly cannot possess itself of too many special lights 
Good sense requires that the men who have devo" 
years to the study of the social problems should & 
consulted. The importance of arriving a prow?! *” 
lutions, and of doing justice to the errors and illus 
which socialism may contain, requires it ‘also. Fins 
the moral and public order cannot but be the 2" 
by letting the questions which concern the amelior 
tion of the lot of the masses come up from the elubs'¢ 
the tribune, and especially in letting men of affirman® 
and of theory replace the men of negation and 0! “ 
idence. . gl 

« Consequently, we persist in recommending !0' a 
didates to the eléctors of the Seine, the names 0! ue 
Pierre Leroux, Proudhon and Cabet, as cbiel ° 
schools; and those of MM. Jules Lechevaliet, Tout 
senel, Vidal and Eugene Stourm, as authors of remars’ 
able studies in social economy. a 

“Then we support M. Caussidiere, late pene 
the police, because the statement he has just pub!" 
has removed, as we expected, the suspicions of *°™ 
he has been the object; because it is in grea ed 
his sympathies for the people and to his prudent - 
ness that France owes the admirable tranquility oT ; 
ed by Paris during the two manths which followe? * 
revolution of February. ‘ 

“The eight names which we add to the epee 
recommend themselves to the public by varioue"” 
In mixing two ancient peers of France, of the progre 
ive sort, with an under-Secretary of State and a p® 
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industry and commerce, we it highly desirable 
tosee returned to the Assembly @ man like M. E. 
Biane, whose high financial‘and commercial capacity 
is recognized by all competent persons. 
« We entreat our friends, therefore, to choose their 
eleven candidates for Paris from the following list : 
Pierre Lerouz, socialist writer. — 


Proudhon, do. 
Cabet, do. 
Jules Lechevalier, do. 
A. Toussenel, do. 
F. Vidal, do. 


Eugene Stourm, workman, socialist writer. 

Caussidiére, former Prefect of Police. 

Scheelcher, ex-sub-secretary of State for the marine. 

Dupoty, ex-political detenu. 

E. Blane, contractor for transportation. 

Delestre, painter, late member of the Municipal 
Council. 

Victor Hugo, poet, ex-peer of .France. 

D’Harcourt, ex-peer of France. 

H. Fugére, engraver, socialist. 

A. Peletin, publicist.” 

Those whose names we have put in italics, have, it 
appears, been chosen. 





The Divine Life in Man. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GentLemMEN :—In my letter published in the Harbin- 
get of May 27, and headed Dr. CHanninG AND THE 
Morat Lire, I stated several reasons for disbelieving 
that the moral life, or the life whose distinctive princi- 
ple is self-denial, is the true divine life in man. I pre- 
sume that I then incidentally disclosed my conception 
of the true nature of this latter life, but I should like, 
with your permission, to state my idea somewhat more 
explicitly. 

The divine life in man consists doubtless in the har- 
mony of his passions and intellect, in the unity of his 
will and understanding. It is the marriage—as a great 
philosopher has succinctly characterized it—it is the 
marriage of good in the will, with truth in the under- 
standing. But as all harmony, or unity, or marriage, 
is essentially prolific, as in other words, the unity or 
marriage of any two parties stands only in the produc- 
tion of a third party, so consequently, the marriage of 
good and truth, or of the willand understanding in me, 
avouches itself only in my action, must be an actual 
or practical marriage. The only unity possible to two 
forces, which, like my will and understanding, are in 
themselves distinct, is a unity of operation; in oth- 
er words, an actual or practical unity. Two horses 
forexample, are distinct in themselves, but they unite 
in drawing a load, or any other equine labor. Thus 
their unity is an actual or operative unity,a unity which, 
instead of confounding their respective individualities, 
becomes only the more pronounced as these individu- 
alities are pronounced. For the simple reason then, 
that my good and my truth, my desire and my duty, 
or my will and my understanding, are in themselves 
completely distinct powers,which therefore require some 
third plane as a basis of conjunction, they must either 
unite in my practical action, or remain forever disuni- 
ted. In which latter case of course, I could never 
realize the divine or perfect life. 

We may then enlarge our definition of the divine 
life in man, by saying that it consists in an actual har- 
mony of his passions and intellect, in an operative or 
practical marriage of good in his will with truth in his 
understanding. In other words, a man realizes the di- 
vine or perfect life exactly in so far as his actions attest 
the harmony of his passions and intellect, the marriage 
unity of desire and duty. In this stage of action man is 
fully one with God, who is the essential unity of Good- 
nessand Truth, and constitutes that real Sabbath of 
the divine repose and delight, which all literal Sabbaths 
merely and meagrely symbolize. 

In order then to discern the true divine life in man, 
in order to discriminate it from the merely natural life 
which he shares with all lower existence, we must ex- 
plore the grounds of human action, and ascertain what 
that proper activity of man is which reconciles his 
desire with his duty, or perfectly unites his will and 
understanding. 

Man’s activity reveals itself in three forms: Ist, that 
which is prompted by his natural or physical wants, 
and may therefore be denominated natural activity ; 
2d, that which is prompted by the sentiment of duty, 
or a feeling of obligation to his fellow man, and which 
therefore takes the name of moral activity ; 3d, that 
which is prompted exclusively of himself, or his own in- 
terior life, and may therefore fitly be styled free or 
@sthetic activity. In other words human activity ac- 
knowledges three springs: Ist, necessity ; 2d, duty ; 
3d, delight, or attraction. Now what we would ask is 
this: which of these several activities is it that meets 
the demand of the divine life in man, or supplies a ba- 
sis of conjunction between the good that isin his will, 
and the truth that is in his understanding ? 

Is it his natural activity, or that which is generated 
of his physical necessities ? Unquestionably not, since 
the activity thus generated utterly ignores moral obli- 
gation, and consequently denies truth in the under- 
standing. No healthy man ever dines, or otherwise 
satisfies his bodily wants, from a sense of duty, or the 
Prompting of truth in his understanding, but purely 
from the prompting of appetite or desire. He eats 
and drinks not from any obedience he owes to truth, 
for he was never taught these things, but wholly in 
obedience to natural appetite or inclination. 
appetites become somewhat inflamed, and you will 
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or the dictates of truth in the understanding. Put a 
drowning man for example Within reach of his best 
friend, how long will he hesitate, think you, to seize 
him and destroy his life in the effort to save his own? 
Place a starving man within reach cf another's din- 
ner—how long think you, will his action be embar- 
rassed by any nice perception of the difference between 
meum and tuum? Thus the activity which is properly 
generated of my. bodily necessities utterly disclaims 


| the cognizance of truth in my understanding, acknowl- 


edging only good in my will. It knows no right but 
enough, and no wrong but too little or too much. Clear- 
ly then, my natural activity, that which is generated of 
my relations to the natural body, does not furnish the 
requisite basis for the divine life in me. 

Does my moral activity, that which is generated of 
my social relations, or of my obligations to my fellow- 
man, furnish this basis? As unquestionably not, for 
the activity thus prompted utterly ignores self-love in 
its votary, and consequently disclaims all parentage of 
good in the will. All moral action is obligatory. It is 
what must be done, whether we will or not. It always 
implies a debt, or something due from us to others, and 
hence it must be performed at whatever repugnance to 
our wishes. When I perform a serviceable act towards 
another, not because it is good, that is, because it is 
agreeable to my will, but only because itis right, that 
is, because it is conformable to truth in my understand- 
ing, then my actis moral. When I perform it because 
it is good or agreeable to my will simply, and not be- 
cause it is right or conformable to my understanding, 
then the action is charitable or benevolent, not moral; 
it is the offspring of neighborly love, not of duty. Let 
us imagine a moral action. I owe a man a hundred 
dollars ; but I am very poor, and it will embarrass me 
very much to pay him. Yet I do not hesitate to do so 
at whatever sacrifice of comfort to myself. This action 
exhibits a very perfect operation of the moral element, 
which is self-denial. The act is extremely repugnant 
to my will, if that alone should be consulted, but I do 
not hesitate to perform it, because I should otherwise 
violate my duty or obligation towards my fellow-man. 
Had the act involved no self-denial, that is, if I could 
have performed it just as well as not, or without any 
discomfort to myself, the activity of the moral ele- 
ment in it would have been gresily less conspicuous. 

Or take another example. I am a poor man in want 
of money for my actual necessities. I discover some 
belonging to a neighbor, which I may appropriate with- 
out any obvious risk of detection. I feel strongly dis- 
posed to make the appropriation, yet refuse to do so 
purely because my understanding pronounces the action 
wrong, ora violation of what is due from me to others. 
Now my behavior here was strictly moral, because it 
was prompted exclusively by truth in my understand- 
ing, in opposition to the dictate of good in my will. I 
would willingly have taken the money, had not the 
act been wrong or unjust towards my neighbor. Thus 
my conduct was truly moral, because it reflected the 
exclusive parentage of truth, or the understanding, 
without the conjunction of good, or the will. 

But suppose my behavior under these circumstances 
to have been prompted by good instead of truth, by my 
heart rather than my intellect; suppose, in a word, 
that I refused to appropriate the money, not unwilling- 
ly, or simply because the act would be wrong towards 
another, but willingly, or simply because it was disgust- 
ing to myself: then my conduct would have entirely 
transcended the moral sphere, and entered that of 
charity or neighborly love. It would not be moral 
conduct, but benevolence, and though benevolence or 
charity is better than morality, there is yet something 
diviner far than either. 

I say that charity is better than morality, meaning 
that it arguesa higher spiritual! elevation in the subject, 
for it is destitute of all pride. The moral man no soon- 
er performs his action than he feels an access of spirit- 
ual pride, or indulges an inward chuckle of self-conceit. 
He might have done otherwise than he did. He was 
free to have disobeyed truth, and followed falsity, yet 
he clave to the former. There is therefore, something 
meritorious about him, Truth is henceforth, somewhat 
his debtor : let her beware how she neglects him, or 
doffs her cap to publicans and sinners. But the act of 
the other man has no such reflex operation. He could 
not help doing as he did, and he consequently has no 
idea of merit. He was unconscious of any def- 
erence to truth, and he accordingly profiers no 
claim to her remembrance. 
do an action which, because it was wrong with respect 
to another, was extremely distasteful to himself, and he 
consequently assumes no more merit to his conduct 
than he would in declining to eat of an unsavo ry dish 
Swedenborg accordingly gets it down among the audi- 
ta et visa of his spiritual senses, that while those in 
whom charity or neighborly love abounded were spirit- 
ually very elevated, those on the other hand, in whom 
the moral or ascetic element, self-denial, greatly pre- 
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nding, that perfect accord of good and truth, or de- 
sire and duty, which constitutes: the divine life in 
First, let me distinctly state what I mean by esthetic 
activity. I mean that activity which flows from the 
love of any fine or useful Art, for its own sake, and 
not for the sake of any material or sociai advantage 
whieh may be incident to it. This activity is the off- 
spring exclusively of delight or attraction, and obeys 
neither the voice of necessity nor of duty. It is what 
a man enacts freely, or of his own inmost self, and not 
of physical nor social constraint. Take for example, 
my present employment. It does not spring from any 
necessity of the natural life, for [have bread for all my 
physical wants. Nor does it spring from any sense of 
obligation to my neighbor, for being addressed to the 
universal reason of man, it is not fitted to promote any 
specific or individual interests. It is exclusively the 
offspring of my own delight or attraction towards this 
kind of labor. I am happy in performing it, and my 
happiness would declare itself already perfect, did it 
not perceive a continual promise of augmentation, in 
the hope I cherish of continually performing the labor 
better. 

Take some other example. Round the corner lives 
a portrait painter, or a glass blower, or any thing else 
youplease. Now this man follows his vocation for a 
subsistence, and it may very well be therefore, that it 
by no means indicates his true or predominant attrac- 
tion. Some undue bent may have been given to his 
genius by the poverty of his early education, or some 
other accident of his minority ; but however this may 
be, he now follows his Art for a subsistence, and so far, 
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which fails of this expression, ipso facto confesses itself 
a bastard, or filius nullius, abhorred of God and 
man. 

It is our esthetic activity alone which is thus scien- 
tific. It alone exhibits the harmony of the material 
and social elements, or of our natural désifes and so- 
cial obligations. To be sure, the Artist, or Divine 
Man, is as yet without any integral manifestation; tias- 
much as society is not yet divinely organized, and to 
the Artist’s ripe development there needs an utter free- 
dom for physical and social compulsion ; there needs in 
short, the harmony of man with nature and man with 
man. But even in his present rude and most partial 
epiphany, you cannot fail to see the truth of my posi- 
tion. Take the Greek Slave for example, a work 
which the Artist executed from the purest love of his 
Art, or exclusively from divine delight or at- 
traction, and without any stimulus of necessity or duty. 
Accordingly you are ashamed to pay the Artist for that 
work only the pecuniary and social pittance which you 
pay to enforced or servile labor. On the contrary you 
offer him thousands and tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, and give him instant rank among the most honor- 
ed names in your land. 

Take another example, from the field of literature, 
and let it be Goethe. You know the history of his 
life. You know that he was preéminently a worship- 
per of Art, that he consecrated the flower and the fat- 
ness of his years to its service with an enthusiasm and 
constancy which render his life, to many thoughtful 
minds, the most divinely significant one of our era. 
And you also know how beautifully his material and 
social environment justified this devotion,—how having 





of course, his labor does not fall within the category of | first sought the kingdom of God with all his soul, he 


wsthetic activity. But suppose the case otherwise ; 
suppose the man to have been always beyond the reach 
,o) want, and suppose him moreover to have enjoyed an 
education which was sufficiently ample to ensure a 
comparatively free development of his faculty, and 
which finally issued in a devotion to his present Art. 
If this be the case with the man, then the very 
highest happiness he is capable of lies in the untram- 
melled exercise of his calling. His highest heaven 
consists in the freedom to pursue it at his sovereign 
will, and you shall see his countenaice radiant with a 
divine transport, and his daily life rounded with the 
serenest bliss, so long as this heaven remains unobscur- 
ed by exhalations of the baser earth; or in less figur- 
ative language, so long as his devotion to Art remains 
unobstructed by the necessities of his physical and so- 
cial subsistence. 

These examples will show the reader what I mean by 
esthetic activity. I mean the service which a man ren- 
ders to any humane Art or use, no matter how high or 
low, how inward or outward soever its sphere, from a 
love of such Art or use, and not from the compulsion of 
his bodily and social necessities. It embraces the whole 
domain of Art, the only proper sphere of human ac- 
tivity. Aésthetic action is divine or perfect. It is 
what only God émbodied in man, or man inspired of 
God, can do. In short it is an activity altogether ap- 
propriate to the divine humanity. Whoso enacts any 
Art, Use, or Function, for its own sake, and not for 
the sake of his natural or social subsistence, is ipso 
facto an Artist, or divinely united man, the only true 
temple and image of God upon earth. He is, each in 
his several degree, the Lord of the new creation, that 
new and everlasting creation, in which righteousness 
and peace kiss each other, in which the wolf and the 
lamb, the leopard and the kid, the will and the under- 
standing, goodness and truth, pleasure and duty, hell 
and heaven, cordially unite in the promotion of a di- 
vine or perfect earthly felicity. The reader will under- 

| stand me then, as meaning by man’s esthetic activity, 
that which springs neither from the love of himself, 
nor the love of the world, but exclusively from the su- 
| preme love of some Art, or function, for its own divine 
sake alone. 

Now I say that the reason why this esthetic activi- 
ty of man meets the requirements of the divine life in 
him, is, that it perfectly reconciles the will and the un- 
derstanding, good and truth, desire and duty. It isan 
activity whose fruit blesses society, and society repays 
| the blessing with unlimited succor and homage. The 

original conflict between the will and understanding of 
| man, or his natural desires and his social duties, arises 
‘from that unavoidable antagonism of our material and 
| social interests which marks the initiament of human 
society, and yields only to the progress of science. But 
Viewed in its perfect de- 








| science is of slow growth. 
| velopment, it is a revelation of the harmony between 
| man and nature, and man and man. To the appre- 
| hension of this revelation there goes first an ample ex- 
perience of nature and of man, or a patient observation 
of the accords and discords both in physical and moral 
nature; and then a recognition of the great end or 








| purpose which reconciles these accords and discords in 
| the construction of a divine or harmonic society. While 


found all other things truly added unto him,—how 
money flowed in to gratify every desire, and”"how man, 
woman and child thronged round him, with the eager 
and fragrant homage they would pay to a beneficent 
deity. 

Now briefly contrast with these examples of legiti- 
mate human activity, two examples of subversive or il- 
legitimate action, and see how destitute they are of this 
divine or universal ratification. Let the first example 
be drawn from the mercantile sphere, and illustrate the 
activity which is prompted merely by good in the will, 
or natural desire; and the second be drawn from the 
clerical sphere, and illustrate the activity which flows 
exclusively from the obedience of truth in the under- 
standing, or from a sense of duty to others. Now the 
merchant seeks chiefly the satisfaction of his natural 
desires, and devotes himself to the acquisition of wealth 
as their instrument. What is the consequence? Even 
his material prosperity is to the last degree precarious, 
a thousand failing where one succeeds, while he utter- 
ly fails to achieve any social consideration. No one 
este ems the successful merchant as such ; many doubt- 
less court him for his wealth, but no one truly esteems 
the man himself, merely because he has become rich. 
Supposing Mr. Astor to have been merely a very rich 
man, who in this city would have felt himself honored 
by his intimacy ? 

So of the clergyman. He follows his calling not 
with a view to a livelihood, but from a conviction of 
duty. Were he to consult his natural propensities sim- 

| ply, he would often devote himself to the exclusive 
pursuit of gain. Were he simply to follow his supreme 
taste or attraction, he would in many cases turn natu- 
ralist, poet, painter, mathematician, machinist. But he 
stifles alike the voice of natural desire, and the inspira- 
tions of spiritual attraction,in the sole obedience of duty 
or social obligation. And with what result? Why, he 

|achieves only a most meagre social distinction or in- 
fluence, scarcely ever exceeding the limits of the sect 
or coterie whose interests he is sworn to promote ; 
while materially he is allowed only a decent mainte- 
nance, and is utterly forbidden to aspire after luxury 
A taste for the Opera would be thought very inconsis- 
tent with his calling, and a visit to the Theatre would 
be tantamout to professional suicide.* 

But this letter has gone toa truly odious length 
Yet I cannot conclude without repeating what all these 
examples prove, that it is only our esthetic activity 
which avouches a divine presence and power within 
ug, and which accordingly commands the ready hom- 
age both of nature and society. Being exclusively the 

offspring of their harmony or marriage, 1t 
tively claims their conjoint and measureless benediction 


authorita- 


- 1 -_ 1 hen cole in 
It perfectly reconciles self-love and benevolence, de 


sire and duty, good and truth, will and understanding, 


the passions and the intellect. And thus It serves as a 
| basis of the divine or perfect life in man, the life whose 
essence is delight or attraction, a life which when 
once inaugurated knows no ebb or retiring flow, but 
| lifts its subject into the ever more infinite fellowship of 
| his Creator 
| Yours Truly, . 
a 


It is not quite sufficient to good breeding, a union of 





’ ‘ »s3 and independence, We impe | uire 
dominated, (the Roman Catholic saints for example, | Science therefore ts immature, man’s action must be | kindness and f Os hema = oo req “ 
a c . 5 . : es . oa - ci " a perception ol, an . auty, in our com- 
were spiritually very low, being completely immersed i ¢ haotic and subversive, and its two sources con ogee panions Other virtues are in request in the field and 
for the most part, in the love of rule from the love of |!y, which are his will and understanding, and which | workyard, but a certain degree of taste is not to be 
self, and comparatively, therefore, very impervious to | symbolize the one his material, the other his social, in- | spared in those we sit with. I could better eat with 
: yne who did not t » laws, the 
the inspirations of the divine tenderness | terests, must remain disunited and conflicting. Their | one WhO d - sedans —_ or the a b= 
, | - | with a slove sentable person oral quali- 
2 é : ‘ | = ay 1s 8Cl t = | . 
But this is a digression. We see then the nature o! | accord depends upon the de velopment of wen lentific | fies rule the world, but at short distances, the senses 
the moral activity. We see that it exacts a discord | acUvity, or of such an activity as shall perfectly recon- | are despotic. —Emerson on Manners 

instead of a concord between the wi!l and’ understand- | cile his material and social interests; just as the mar- | : ‘ ad 
i | i . air | .. *it was my fortuneto meet a few years since, in Paris, my friend, the 
ing, or between good and truth, and consequently that | "@ge union of man and woman depends upon their | Rey. Mr. 2 — an orthodox preacher of much repute in his sect, who 


it wholly fails to supply an adequate basis of the di- 
vine life, 


but entirely of his own internal self, furnishes this ba- 


conjoint prolification. You would not call that a true 
| marriage union, whose offspring should fail 


It only remaigs then to consider whether man’s | ither the paternity of the husband, or the maternity of | 
esthetic activity or that which is prompted neither of | the wife. So you would not call that @ true action, 
Let these) his outward nature, nor of his social obligations, | which denied either the material or social interests of 


its subject. All true action expresses the perfect har- 


*peedily see the sort of respect they pay to moral law,| sis; whether it reflects that unity of will and under- | mony of these elements, and any action consequently 






| bad accompanied abroad the son of one of our wealthy men. It was 
| really touching to witness my friend’s exquisite enjoyment of freedom. He 
to reflect | ¥4 fond of musie,and his attendance upor ward justified frequent 


visits to the Opera. He had an eye for spe and very decided gas 
tronomic tendencies, and the way he would cut about from cafe to res 


taurant, with the nicest relish of the distinctive merits of each, and fairly 
flood you with all manner of assiduous information about this,that and the 
other entainment, was really marvellous and beautiful in one whose ind 
viduality had beer so long falsified. 1 fear my friend will feel bound to 
resent the imputation as scandalous, bat [ am quite persuaded that 


never bad any experiences half so divine as those Parisiam ones, and that 
his spiritual altitude was then greater by the head than it ever was be 
fore, or ever bas been since 















FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


Studies upon several fundamental problems of Social 
Science. 
SEVENTH THESIS. 


ATTRACTIVE LABOR, THE TRUE SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL 
PROBLEM. 


We have considered the social question from a high 
standpoint, and have certainly not diminished its im- 
portance in examining its essential conditions, and we 
now challenge every political, philosophical and reli- 
gious school, to prove that they have as large, logical 
and complete ideas on this question. 

Well: we are at last face to face, not with void and 
high-sounding abstractions, but with a problem which 
touches the reality of things, the announcement of 
which excites asmile of contempt from most of the 
great men of our day, too elevated to bring down their 
sublime thoughts to a subject so miserable as that of 
Attractive Industry. They do not choose to examine 
such a poor and silly proposition, not they! but leave 
it to minds without capacity ,to poor materialists! they 
look higher, and occupy their thoughts with the rights 
of man, such as liberty, human dignity, justice, broth- 
erhood, progress, morality and perfectibility ; and upon 
these they spend so many words, that they believe 
themselves entirely exonerated from the idea of at- 
tempting to realize the things themselves. Those who 
look into practical life with a view of knowing how 
man lives, acts, and works, and how he should live, 
act,and work, they of course are poor materialists ! 
Well: be it so! but if there perchance should be 
amongst these beautiful phrasemakers, any who have 
seriously at heart the advent of the realities to which 
the words correspond that they so valiantly handle, 
we would solicit their attention to the following theo- 
rems which compose the A B C of the social question, 
and which our grand reformers of all calibres, should at 
least attempt to fathom. 

Ist.—The Organization of Attractive Labor is the 
“gine qua non” condition of liberty. As long as the 
great majority of labors shall be repugnant, so long the 
great majority of laborers will not abandon themselves 
to them with pleasure and free will, but will only work 
by the force of want, necessity of position, and the 
fact of some social inferiority or in other words by 
constraint. Attractive Labor is the Liberty of the 
masses. Repugnant Labor (direct or indirect, under 
whatever form,) is the Slavery of the masses. Let us 
demonstrate, if possible, in a more striking mode the 
profound and absolute connexion which establishes be- 
tween the development of liberty in societies, and the 
nature of their industrial order, the necessary relation 
of effect tocause. Is it not evident at a single glance 
that the individuals or classes who possess nothing, and 
who have neither capital, nor instruments of labor, nor 
means of subsistence, are (no matter under what par- 
ticular form of government,) necessarily, by the fact 
of their deprivation, reduced to a state of dependence 
and social helotism, which sometimes takes the name 
of slavery, and sometimes that of bondage, as servants 
or hirelings? This is undeniable. Under no form 
of government that exis:s, can there or will there be 
social liberty true and enduring, for the classes, all of 
whose members and families, under the penalty of hun- 
ger and death, are forced each day to work in subser- 
vience to masters in another class. Behind all the stu- 
pidities and follies said and written upon liberty, is the 
first condition of a being, freedom, which is, that he 
should hold in his own hands the conditions of his ex- 
istence, and that these formal conditions of his life 
should in no way depend upon another’s will, nor be at 
the mercy of another’s power. 

Make revolutions, decrees and constitutions—pro- 
claim all sorts of republics—name whom you please as 
president or consul, you will have nothing, absolutely 
nothing done for the true and real liberty of the mass- 
es, as long as society shall not have guaranteed to each 
man, woman, and child, an adequate minimum of exis- 
tence, and as long as each person shall not be assured, 
and that too ag his chief right as a member of the hu- 
man family—of clothing, lodging, subsistence, and of 
everything necessary to the support of his life, and so- 
Now it would be highly absurd to 
demand that society should advance the minimum to 
the individual, and also give social liberty to each of its 
members, as long as the industrial order should not 
be so organized as to stimulate and entice the masses 
to industry by the power of attraction, in the absence 
of force and want, which alone can constrain them to 
work, where labor is incoherent and repugnant. Thus 
then is it certain that there is no political and social 
liberty for the masses without a minimum, and no min- 
imum without industrial attraction. 


cial independence. 


By consequence, 
there is no other mode for the redemption of slaves, 
serfs, proletaires, and all the feeble and oppressed, but 
the organization of Attractive Labor. We challenge 
any one to refute this principal thesis, and all intelli- 
gent men, upon*reflection, must acknowledge the inti- 
mate relations that exist in every epoch of history, be- 
twixt the conditions of labor, and those of liberty. 

2d.—The Organization of Attractive Industry, is 
the “sine qua non” condition of the dignity of human 
nature. 

There is really no dignity for the man who hives 
without liberty, and in conditions of social inferiority 
in which the repugnant character of industry necessa- 
rily plunges the masses. 

3d.—The Organization of Attractive @ndustry is 
the “ sine qua non™ condition of Justice. It is real- 
ly a crying injustice, that the masses should be con- 
demned to repugnant toil by the side of the few, who 
can pass their time in idleness, or employ themselves 
iv labors and occupations, that are attractive and de-| 
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lightful. Besides, the, organization of attractive la- 

bor demands a proportional division of profits,which is 
the law of distributive justice, and which is impracti- 
cable in the system of repugnant labor, where all the 
benefits of social production are absorbed by para- 
sites. 

4th.-The Organization of Attractive Labor 1s of 
more value than all the rights of man in the Social 
Contract, or the declaration of ’89. In effect it guar- 
antees to man the right of a free, honorable, and hap- 
py life—the honest and just reward of free labor that 
belongs to him, and is everywhere offered to his hands 
—rights that are worth more to the masses than all the 
mystifications of constitutions, which leave them plung- 
ed in misery, and condemned to live by repugnant toil, 
without even guaranteeing to them the right to labor— 
man’s chief social right,—and that without which, no 
other is guaranteed, but which guarantees, insures, and 
draws after it all the others. 

5th.—The Organization of Attractive Industry is the 
condition of social progress. 

The intolerable condition of the masses becomes 
more and more alarming in the midst of a civilization 
whose progress excites in the lower classes a just senti- 
ment of their rights, while by the side of the increas- 
ing luxuries of wealth, they are left buried in sufferings 
and miseries of all sorts, which follow in the train of 
isolated and repugnant industry, and which will doom 
our civilization to the same death as all the forms of 
governments that have preceded it, if we do not soon 
organize Attractive Industry. 

6th.—In fine, the Organization of Attractive Labor 

is the “sine qua non” condition of the reign of mor- 
ality. There canbe no morality in man in the true 
meaning ot the word, without labor, and this cannot 
be made general, and be honorably and spontaneously 
engaged in, by the poor as well as the rich, except up- 
on the condition of its being attractive. Besides, At- 
tractive Labor can alone create abundant wealth, expel 
misery, and with it robbery, brutishness, surfeiting, and 
murder, in fine, all the social plague-spots whose cor- 
ruptions and diseases follow in the train of suffering. 
We then have the right to conclude, and whoever is 
not willing to be duped by absurd political, economical, 
or other strange illusions with which intelligence is be- 
.wildered, will agree with us, that the political and so- 
cial liberty of the masses, human dignity, justice, pro- 
gress and social harmony can never become realities, 
except by the realization of the order which will ren- 
der industry attractive. This is evident to men of 
moderate capacity and true sincerity, where the mind 
is not so feeble as to suffer itself to be imposed upon 
by the empty sounding declarations which to-day oc- 
cupy the place of the grand questions of human desti- 
ny. To resume, then, the social problem has for its 
object universal association, and the solution of this 
problem is subordinated to the discovery of the mech- 
anism of Attractive Industry. 





To Correspondents. 


Pairview, Ilowa.—“E. B.”—Yours of 14th June re- 
ceived. Glad to hearfrom you. All right. 





Notice. 


The Public Services of The Religious Union of Associ- 
ationists are suspended for the season. Due notice will be 
given of their renewal in the autumn. The members of 
the Union will continue their usual social meetings on 
Sunday evening, at No. 30 Bromfield street, where they 
will be glad to see all Associationists and others interest - 
ed in the cause who may happen to be in the city during 
the summer. 

James T. Fisuer, Secretary. 


Boston, June 5th, 1848. 


Our Weekly Gossip. 


METROPOLITAN IMpROvEMENTS.—A correspondent of 
the Literary World says in reference -to the architectu- 
ral oddities of our city, and the harlequin look of some of 
the prominent buildings : 


“Tt may be allowable to construct the rear of a house, 
or a side that is to be built against speedily, of a cheaper 
stone; but to make the face upon one street of marble, 
and the face around the corner of brick, as in the case of 
Stewart’s store, and the Society Library, is an outrage as 
ridiculous as it would be to make the alternate gores of a 
woman’s skirt of petersham and Brussels lace. Bricks 
are very respectable; I say nothing in their dispraise ; but 
to any man of taste, an edifice is much more beautiful 
built entirely of bricks, than it is with but one or two ex- 
posed parts of marble ; and let me aay to the affluent mer- 
chant to whom we are indebted for the structure I have 
mentioned, that until he paints his bricks on Reade street, 
so that they correspond as nearly as may be with his 
front on Broadway, his store will be rather a di 
than an ornament to the city—as indicating but a shabby 
gentility, an unnatural association of tow-cloth and satin, 
copper and silver, poverty and riches, which should blush 
in the face of the most inferior exhibition of consistency. 
With the abolition of this strong contrast, the observer 
who goes down Broadway will contemplate with delight 
the classical front. And when the store is extended to 
Chambers street, let a perfect harmony and unity be pre- 
served in all that shall meet the eye. What a splendid 
affair it will be! and how easily Broadway, for the money 
that its piles of brick and stone will have cost in ten years, 
might be made the most splendid street in Christendom, 
by & mere observance of the principles of TasTe and uNI- 
TY 


Artistic.—Mr. Darley, the artist, has received an or- 
der from the American Art Union for a series of outline 
illustrations from some subject of American Literature, 
in the style of his much praised designs for Rev. Mr. 
Judd’s novel of Margaret. It is understood, we believe, 
that the choice made is of Irving’s tale of Rip Van Win- 
kle, which admits of fine pictorial grouping and effect.— 
Home Journal. 


A brother of John Mitchell, ‘the Irish Felon, came 


out passenger in the Hibernia. He is stopping at the As- 
tor House. 


The Express has issued a new Prospectus, wherein it 
declares itself a champion of “ Progress and Reform.” 
Whe will henceforth say that the world is not advanc- 
ing 





BINGER. 


Comrort ror THE Ricu.—When the time drew nigh 


that the oxy- microscope should be shown, at the 
Newcastle Polyt c Exhibition, one night last week, a 
poor old whose riches will never retard her as- 


cent to Heaven, took her seat in the lecture room to wit- 
ness the wonders that were for the first time to meet her 
= A piece of lace was magnified into a salmon net, 
a flea was Roteemoroes into an elephant, other marvels 
were performed before the venerable dame, who sat in as- 
tonishment, staring open-mouthed at thedisk. But when 
at length, a milliner’s needle was transformed into a 

lar tree, and confronted her with its huge eye, she could 
hold in no longer. ae goodness!” she exclaimed, “a 
camel could get through that! There’s some hopes for 
the rich folks yet.” — Gateshead (Eng.) Observer. 


Seriovs Loss rrom Caretessness.—Two boys em- 
ployed by Cornelius & Son, of Philadelphia, were eutrust- 
ed with sixteen hundred dollars on Saturday, for the pay- 
ment of the workmen. The money wasin a basket, and 
while the boys stopped at a cake shop, some adroit thief 
carried off the basket. They frequently carried 
money in the same way before, between the store and the 
manufactory. One of them has been committed to = 
on, in the hope of eliciting farther information from 


Sometuine Unusvat.--Not a single bale of cotton was 
cleared from New Orleans on Saturday last, and, up toa 
late hour at night, not a bale had been received. is is 
something unparalleled, even considering the late period 
of the season —Charles. Courier., 24th. 


CHanées And Reverses.—The old Dutch Church was 
turned into a riding school during the revolutionary war, 
and is now the Post Office. Thousands walk daily over 
vaults (in which our Dutch ancestors repose) in search of 
news from the living. The little church at the corner of 
Frankfort and William streets, in which so many Hes- 
sian officers were buried during the war, in full regiment- 
als, is now used as an auction room, and the auctioneer 
knocks down property from that pulpit where for so many 
years peace and good will were preached. This is a 
— business, progressive, money-making age—N. 

ar 


Anoruer Exite Returnine.—We learn that Signor 
Argenti, who came to this country with Foresti, under 
the same ban of perpetual exile, will sail for Italy in the 
steamer of Wednesday, July 5. Like his distinguished 
compatriot, he has made many friends among us during 
his stay of twelve years, and the warmest wishes for his 

rosperity will accompany him to his new field of labor, 
in the cause of liberated Italy. During nearly the whole 
of his residence here, we believe, he has held a confiden- 
tial situation in the house of Brown, Brothers & Co. 


AN INSANE woman—so she was considered—entered 
Trinity Church, in Boston, on Sunday, and attempted to 
— right out in meeting,” but was carried off by the 
police. 


Aut Sroprep.—All the Bagging Factories in the west- 
ern country have TT rae to written agree- 
ments among themselves—for sixty days. The cause of 
this is the overplus of bagging in the market, and the high 
price of hemp. 


Emicrants.—It is said that a number of Amsterdam 
merchants are making preparations to emigrate to this 
country. They belong to that class whose fortunes were 
made in the East India trade, and who have had money 
stowed away in their cellars for 25 or 30 years. 


Unrrep States Banx.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Courier, writing from Philadelphia, says that before 
his window stands the stuffed hide of the thirty-five mil- 
lion monster, stuffed now with Uncle Sam’s revenue parch- 
ments. But more emphatic still speaks a little sign, the 
bigness of a man’s hand, a little farther down the street, 
by the side of an unpretending stairway, leading to a 
small, dusty room, which echoes only to the tread of a 
wan and grey looking clerk. On the littlesign is written 
“ Office of the Trustees of the Bank of the United States.” 
Here, in this deserted room, lies the withered heart of the 
re whose name was Leviathan. For all the rest, where 
is i 


The Duke of Wellington isin the eightieth year of his 
age. 


A Tammany Hatt in New Onteans.—Mr. Jacob Bar- 
ker, the great embodiment of independent Taylorism in 
this city, and one of the original founders of Tammany 
Hall in New York city, has commenced a building on 
Gravier street, opposite the St. Charles, which is to be 
particularly adapted to public meetings. It is to be thir- 
ty feet front and one hundred and fifty feet deep. Mr. 
Barker, whose great devotion to Gen. Taylor obtained for 
him the nom de guerre of “Old Whitey,” has determined 
in case Gen. Taylor is nominated, to it Taylor Hall, 
but in case any other Whig is chosen, falling back upon 
his original Democratic position, he will style it Cass Hall, 


Speep or Speecu.—Some of the reporters state that 
Daniel Webster speaks at the rate of from eighty to one 
hundred and ten words per minute; Gerrit Smith from 
seventy to ninety; Dr. Iyng, from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and forty ; Mr. Botts from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty; Mr. Clay, one hun- 
dred and thirty to one hundred and sixty; Mr. Choate 
ae ee Calhoun, from one hundred and sixty to two 

undred. 


A cotrespondent of the Literary World says that by a 
letter received from England by the last steamer, he 
learns that William and Mary Howitt intend shortly to 
visit America. 


Horris_e.— Yesterday morning, a most horrible case of 
suffering and death was discovered in the cellar of a house 
at Seventh and Baker sts. which, upon examination, was 
found to contain three persons, besides the putrified dead 
body of a colored man, named Charles Bristow, aged 
about 8) years, who had died two or three days previous- 
ly of fever. The smell arising from the corpse was pesti- 
lential in the extreme, while the filthy condition of every- 
thing about the place was shocking. The old man, it ap- 
peared, had only been a “boarder” in the cellar, which 
was tenanted by a man and his wife, and another person, 
also a boarder! Mrs, White was lying upon the bare 
floor, in a state of insensibility, suffering from the same 
disease which caused the death of Bristow. The above 
facts are horrible to record in a Christian community, yet 
they are nevertheless true.—Phil. Inquirer. 


It will cost at least one million of dollars to transport 
the American artny, with its equi , from Vera Cruz 
to their places of rendezvous in the United States, inclu- 
ding the steamboating on the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries. It will require one hundred ships, fifty or sixty of 
which will probably be taken from the New Orleans fleet. 
The ships will be employed from three to ten weeks each. 


New Ixvextion.—We understand, says the Spring- 
field Republican, that a machine has been recently in- 
vented in this town for folding newspapers and other 
printed matter. It is to be connected with a cylinder or 
improved Adams press, so that the sheets come forth 
from the press folded in the required form. The invent- 
ors warrant it to fold 3,600 papers per hour of any size 
with the greatest accuracy. 


The Philadelphia City Item says the manner in which 
the Boston Transcript treats the Associationists is be- 
neath the dignity of the press. 


Suicipe.—Edward Phillips, a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1845, and 23 years of age, shot himself in his 
room at the water cure establishment, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont,on Tuesday. He was a son of the late Edward 
Phillips, of this city, and had recently come into 
sion of property estimated at upward of half a million of 
dollars. An affair of the heart is said to haye been the 
cause of the rash act. The mother and sister of the de- 
ceased reside at Cambridgeport.— Boston Post. 






Tue Camprince OnservaTory.—We are happy to 
nounce that this noble enterprize is now placed y 
stre foundation. Edward B. Phillips, whose suq ann’ 
melancholy decease occurred at Brattleboro, Vt, and 
or two Spee, ene Ae maeves University for re 

urposes of the Observatory, the munificent sum 
hundred thousand dollere, Sum of ong 

With a fortune which could have commanded 
comforts without stint, Mr. Phillips, at the early wr? 
23, was weary even of the limited enjoyment in whi. of 
indulged, and was driven by ennui to a state of ing 
in which he became a self-murderer. He has left cont 
ty to the value of nine hundred thousand dollars — Ther. 








We find the following review of the Alban , 
the Knickerbocker. Y market ig 


Straw hats and calico trowsers still buoyant; bee» ; 
lively, and the same may be said of old cheese, 7" 
holders of green fruit, we t to say, are gettin 
cramped. In consequence of this, cholera morbus he»: 
be a pe Me = on enquired after. 
the su of deran, wels about equ ? 
show 0 Ace week. — £0 the 


Mituoxs or THE Army Wonrm.—We had hear, ot 
come of our farmers whose grain fields had been trouble; 
by what is called the Army Worm, when we took Oceg. 
sion to visit a wheat field at Roadstown on Tuesday lat, 
where we found in the wheat field of Ben. Mulford. ,,: 
lions of these destructive creatures destroying all bef», 
them. On Monday afternoon, they were so numerous ~ 
it kept two persons busy in sweeping to keep them oy 
a neighboring school house, and the day following 4, 
teacher cl his scheol until they shall have disa 
which for the good of our farmers we trust will be £000, 
They resemble in appearance the grab or wire worm and 
our oldest inhabitants say they visited the same places 4) 
years ago.— Bridgeton (West Jersey) Chronicle, 


FatHer MatHew—No Spy—Comine 1n Avever— 
Father Mathew has written letter toCol. Sherburne 4. 
ted Cork, May 30, contradicting the report that he ‘had 
become a pensioned ally of the British government, }, 
says: “ After all I have sacrificed, health, property, ang 
in consequence of debt, my peace of mind, it afflicted 
exceedingly, to have, atsuch a moment, so serious a char 
made agent me. I am now, thank God, restored to eon. 
parative health and strength, and confidently hope to jy 
able to take my passage for the United States about the 
middle of A I do not expect to have vigor to ez. 
ert myself as [have hitherto, but I promise myself the 
ow indulgence of the American people.”— Baltimor, 

riot. 


Mr. J. A. Ballantyne’s library was sold in Edinb 
the other day. The manuscript of the ‘‘Black Dwarf” 
brought twenty-eight guineas; Sir Walter’s proofs of his 
“ Life of Napoleon,” in nine vols., were sold for forty-fiy 
guineas, and twelve vols. of proofs of the “ Waverly” yo. 
vels fetched forty-one guineas, 


OrieIN AL, BUT Tave,—An old gentleman, who was not 
very particular about paying his debts, fell asleep ip 
church the other Sunday, and executed sundry gratuitoy 
musical performances to the amusement of the juveniles, 
A friend, in a neighboring pew, leaned over, ond ped 
him upon the shoulder, when the old — raised 
himself, shook his head, and exclaimed, loud enough for 
all tohear him. “TI hav’nt, positively, acent about me, 
Pll certainly pay to-morrow.” Poor fellow--a familia 
face was hovering “ o’er the sprit of his dreams.” 


Caution To Hovsexeerers._-A family in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, were, a few days since, made y 
ill by eating of a sponge cake flavored too highly with 
“peach water.” Our young housekeepers should faves 
how they use this very agreeable amd common addition 
pies, confectionary, &c., as it is but a mild form of tha 
deadly poison, Prussic acid. 


_A number of personsshave been examined in the Mo- 
nicipal Court, at Boston, on charge of abducting girls 
— Lowell, and compelling them to submit to prostitv- 

on. 


A shark was recently caught at Nahant, the stomach 
of which contained, among other things, a pair of bocts, 
two horseshoes, and a Fourth of July oration—the latter, 
our informant says, as undigested as it was the dayii 
came from the author. : 


Poor Preacutne.-The Hartford Whig complain 
that the city clergymen are in the habit of admitting 
“eountry cousins” into their pulpits occasionally, and the 
sermons are exceedingly unsatisfactory to the audiences. 
The Whig says they pay their pastors pretty well in 
Hartford, and it is hardly fair, therefore, for them to fob 
< such confounded poor preaching upon their congregs 

ons. 


A Locomotive Beaten sy A Horse.—The other day, 
a horse, with the thills of a broken chaise or wagon at 
tached, was seen coming at full speed -_ the Brighton 
road, just where it runs parallel with the Worcesser Rail 
Road. The sound of the steam whistle of an approach- 
ing train did not by any means tend to lessen the speed of 
the horse, and for a mile or more, with the broken frag- 
ments trailing behind, he kept ahead of a train going 
the rate of twenty or twenty-five miles an hour. At the 
ship-yard bridge the fugitive crossed, and when last seen, 
was far ahead of the train.— Traveller. 


Tue “ Tenper Passion.”—We notice ina Western ps 
per the marriage of Mr. Stone to Miss Marble. 


Wuar is meant by money being tight? We never 38” 
a dollar tight in our life. 


A Strain upon THE CiotuH.—Rey. John Wolcott bss 
been ordered to pay $439 56, by a jury in Woodstock, Vt. 
for refusing to marry Susan D. Whitcomb, after promis 
ing to do so. 


The London Daily News, in remarking on the pro- 
fuseness with which academic titles are conferred in Scot- 
land, says it has caused the witticism that the Scotch uni- 
versities are falling by degrees. 


ErraTuM on A Gravestone.—Ia the graveyard a 
Norfolk, Va., there is a handsome marble monument, *% 
ered to the memory of Mrs. Margaret, &c., wife of, &. 
who died,&c. At the bottom are the words— Erratum, 
for Margaret read Martha.” 


A young gentleman just becoming imbued wit) the 
“humanities,” and ever ready to display his lore, on being 
asked by the gentleman who flattered himself with being 
his progenitor, if he would be helped to some more beat’, 
replied, “not a single bean, sir; or as the Romans had it, 
not-a-bene.” 


Great souls have neither model, intimation, nor equ4) ; 
as the falls of Niagara, the most resonant of all nature's 
thunders produce no echo. 


* T will give you my head,” exclaimed a person to Mon- 
tesquieu, “if every word of the story I have related is 
not true.” “TI accept the offer,” said the President; 
“presents of small value strengthen the bond of friend- 
ship, and should never be refused.” 


ne a 
REVIEW. 


The Constitutions of France, Monarchical and Re- 
publican ; together with brief Historical Remarks 
relating to their origin, and the late Orleans Dynas- 
ty. By Bernarpv Roerxer, of the Boston Bar. 


pp. 156. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe 
& Co. 





In this little work, we are presented with a serie? of 
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; omertts which are of great importance toa histori- 
» comprehension of the recent revolutionary move- 
oad in France, and which have not before been plac- 
{before us in a complete form in English. Indeed, 
_ Mr. Roelker says in his preface, “ the great works 
; french history constantly refer to these documents, 
state them only in general outlines.” And he adds 
Ps iustly: “ the fundamental law of a government 
ph cel in its details, as in its general fea- 
cre contents of the book are as follows : 
in a simple and direct style, without much 
omment OF superfluous reasoning, but from the stand- 
int of a lover of liberty and a believer in progress, 
_ Roelker gives @ description of the ‘ Condition of 
ance under the late Orleans dynasty,” with a brief 
mary of the life and policy of Louis Philippe, and 
Guizot and the doctrinaires. Of the latter he says, 
ny were better qualified for writing than for making 
ory ; and expresses his doubt whether Guizot’s fa- 
rite “idea of historical development in law and 
es” is anything more than a scholar’s dream, since 
, far it has proved to be only a check to all develop- 
at and progress of public life, and instead of regula- 
ga gradual change, it has prepared the sudden out- 
aks of revolt and violence.” To our own mind, 
ze results prove only that the doctrinaires did not 
pprehend the law of development, and did not re- 
vnize what stage in that development society had 
ched. They did not know their times. It does 
prove that there is no law of development ; for that 
ld make all history a chaos, and social destiny 
re accident. 
Vith this historic preamble Mr. Roelker introduces 
“ Constitution of 1814, granted by Louis XVIII. 
Then follows a brief account of the succession of 
rles X., and his fatal ordinances, which led to the 
olution of July, 1830, are given verbatim. Then, 
Protest and Proclamation of the Deputies, their 
sclaration in regard to the vacancy of the French 
one,” &e., some special enactments, and “ the Law 
Peerage of Dec. 29, 1831.” 
is concludes the first part of the book. The sec- 
part goes back to an earlier period, and opens with 
arks relating to the constitutions of France when 
public.” Then follow in full the three Constitu- 
s, that of 1793, (Robespierre’s, containing his 
brated “ Declaration of the Rights of Man,”) 
of 1795, and that of 1799. The Constitution of 
was very elaborate, with the view of fully consti- 
ng the Republic. That of 1799 was reactionary 
conservative, based on the failures in the working 
he first. These also Mr. Roelker has interlinked 
historical remarks. 
nallhis remarks the writer has been generally 
to the purpose expressed in his preface, of “not 
neing an opinion.” But apropos to the republican 
stitutions, he indulges in a few sentences of a deci- 
y laissez faire complexion. He falls into the very 
mon pseudo-democratic notion that political free- 
is the only freedom man requires, and that the 
ple duty of government is discharged in simply al- 
og “each individual to stand free and independent 
mself.”” He dreads the present tendency to cen- 
zation, and he adds: 


First, 


















The attempted movement of giving to government 
the power of regulating and providing labor for the 
ple gives to government the power of cxercising a tyr- 
, Which may exceed all other in kind and in severity. 
Zhe people of the European States have yet to learn 
¢ independently of the government. Heretofore the 
uments have undertaken to regulate all affairs, even 
be smallest details in private life. Hence itis that the 
le, whenever any distress befalls them, look to their 
riment foraremedy. It will be some time before 
nass of the people learn that the sole purpose and 
of the government is, to protect the citizens in their 
onal liberty and in their property, and that anything 
ud this is o£ evil. The words spoken by a statesman 
Town country, at the time when he held the highest 
tof theland, and when expectations of relief by the 
ral government were entertained by many, in times 
munercial distress. ‘that the government will take 
“itself, and that the people must take care of them- 
}, Were words of true wisdom, if rightly under- 






























































































’e must dissent from this. Government cannot 
¢ freedom to the individual by making that its 
ple end. All freedom, where free competition re- 
'sIsmerely nominal, a farce. It does not extend 
nd the ballot-box, and is soon neutralized there. 
ady in our own republic has popular suffrage be- 
almost a nullity. Who elects the President? 
the people ; but a party Convention, the subservi- 
bal of wire-pullers, bending the popular will to 
available expedient. Where laissez faire and 
petition rule, there money rules; and money-rule 
tes the terms of labor, and enslaves the masses 
- their stomachs. Under the shadow of politi- 
*edom, the poisonous plant of Industrial Feudal- 
rows with frightful rapidity. Government must 
we Government must be not a power ab 
eid © central expression of society made one 
» aan the central agency whereby society 
a ternal sympathy to all, and practically 
® solidarity of all its members. 


evo FEOF DR. CHANNING. 
Extracts po W LLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 

ITED 5 teas Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
prised in tore waphew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
Undred Volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
Two very act» uniorm with the best edition of the 
Volumes « oan Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
Pardella, ” @ painting by Allston, the other by 
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THE HARBINGER, 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 
HE Paicnarmonie Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Twesday in August next. 
The exercises of the session will consist of Lectures, combined 
with examples and practice, on the best methods of teachin 
classes, on singing, chanting, kc, harmony, composition, ond 
the cultivation of the voice, by Messrs. Bakerand Woodbury, 
and instruction in inarementel | and orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & Bond. The evenings will be devoted to the practice ot 
Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days, 
and due notice will hereafter be ey ot the day of meeting. 
Ticketsto Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 
invited free of charge, and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10, 1848. 4m. 





PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuear Montuir Prrropicar, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan- 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
has been called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given it. 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of its — object, it will 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their nate and influence. 

The Magazine. will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will conta ~4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the publisher 


post paid, Cincinnati, O. 
° ELIAS LONGLEY, 








jlo Editor and Publisher. 
THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE 


Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 


an miles south ef Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 
and stages or day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and —— feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
— , and best chosen Temperature e scenery is delight- 

ul—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 

and to the Consumptive, hold out — inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. he object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bet, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boa: ing. Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Doliars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the — will be increased accord- 
ingly. The first examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars. 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave,as in no case, can the Managers con- 
sent to any _— oe treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think thereis sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samuri Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


_—s undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
Bucnanan. 

It is ‘well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
deyoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 
phy developed by his own original experimental investigations. 

r. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of knowledge, Lave laced him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Jourwat or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
- organ for the eee ¢ the entire science of Man—ot 

is phrenology, physiology, siognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, presenting he whole in Sow tne siriking light, a illus- 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new hy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- 
ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the'former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will be illustrated by engravings, by physi 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable dome and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 

Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 





Cincinnati, 1948. 








STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 

(EMERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 

outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Sche ling and 
aoe. ane — ease painve, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. iv. 

, . en mblished b R 
i, Was 5 7 ‘sh ~ ry O8BY & NICHOLS, 

“ Nothing but a regular! yjected article can do justice 

or fitly introduce this book te the American public. : It is ph 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian,”— Mass. . Rev. 


For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’ d C. 8. . 
CO’S., New York. ——— ee ae 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


A BeOS ane ae urging the necessity of 
a iation, foun isti . 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. ee 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 





Price 19] cts. 


m 25 No.9 Spruce streeté 







niss des 18 februars, 1846. 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 


| 13 vols. $15. 


The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols, half cloth $8 50,full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White e@ ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62\ cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,” 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 624 cents. 

The D ts of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

AT concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 


ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 


The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
nA cents. 
he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 


6} cents. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 


$7 25. 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 


lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 


Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 


ences. 


Also er ostteters! works. 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 125 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration .. 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 2% 
Bush’s ly to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. 37 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 
Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 


by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 


JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEw YORK. 


In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 

De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m1s 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House, 


List of New Importatione. 


| UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 


Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 
Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 


Luther’s Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 

- Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 
pazenegeseben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 50. 

Faeckel, E.T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 

mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 

“ Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit: vielen Stahl- 
stichen, gebunden, $250. 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. eee von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 

Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 375. 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 

Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten Suellen . 10 Blaetter $1. 

Libri, symbolici eeclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt $1 50. 

Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00, 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 00. 

Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
lete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21 00 
Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
Five HUNDRED original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopédia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand. 

Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2,$238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 

one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 

Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 

can be finished. apr22. 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 

The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 


ians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
sis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. 


m 18. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
OURIER’S Theorie de l’Unite Universelle, 4 vols. $400 


Nouveau Monde Industrielle, ° - 100 

“ Theorie des Quatre Mouvemens, - 125 
Cantagrel’s Fou de Palais Royale * - - * 75 
Julien Le Rousseau’s Notions de Phrenologie, : 100 


This work points out the accordance between Fourier’s an- 
alysis of human nature and that presented by the Phrenolo- 
ists. 
é Also, a splendid full mage portraitof Fourier, - $3 00 
A lithograph sketch of the Phalanstery, giving a 
bird’s eye view of a village arranged according to Fou- 
rier’s theory, different sizes, from, - . ° $175 to 75 
A few copies of these works are just received from Paris 
and for sale at the above remarkably low prices at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
je 17 9 Spruce street. 


W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


ECEIVES 48 soon as published, allthe cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following , 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. ° $1 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining | | 
book, * ° : é - 25 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author | 
of Ethan Allen, . 25 | 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - 2 | 


The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French | 
Dishes, . - . - - 25 

The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 

Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St d4 


readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, @ small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
abies written in the Phonographic characters, intended obs 
atuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
uctory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, ° are $1 00 
Compendium of Ph aphy, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
ne make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners qomrety, and written expressly for giving every in 


sold or 
an int 


struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
- . 0 Oo 


ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, , 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
ey: Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
inen, . . . 0 374 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons, 

- : : - « 096 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, - : : 012 

Phonotypi: Chart. This isa oan a containing the sm 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, : 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the ea style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 0 123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Seund-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : . ° 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Lengu*es by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 

uence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
rom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and —s that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New Yook, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent moge, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have smell orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 


All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post rap. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 

enerally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DoLLaRs. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 
.. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py 2 large share of its columns ; pate 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence Ry 

Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very libera! patronage it has received 
during this, the first yeas of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript. \n list. : 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarted without delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of theNetional Era, Washington, D 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee of the American UNION OF 
AssoctaTionisTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
or the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. - 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and - — on Association, may 

bove office. ddress, 
a GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 


9 Spruce St., New York. 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Fo , Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


f*. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken 4@ residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their femily a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages, Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Georcte Ririer, New York, 
City 
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Tue Great Caash—Wonperrvt Parservation oF | most valuabl 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and all other om 

Messrs. Dutton, Richardson & Co., and | isnow more than tameae er than has ever before been off 
Waterston, Pray & Co., inthe Dearborn Block, Federal 1 oe eee prokeniala ofthe bumen tatelioes rich is 
; persons in the stores | 11,5 assortment of Medical and Su Their 

at thetime of the accident. After the fall, the police | sion of Engravings and Li = Prints 
Marshall Tukey, who closed up the | copies from the most celebrated Royal Picture 


Lirt.—We gave on Saturday the 
of the stores of 


ars of the fall 


Street, and the escape of some thirty 
were summoned 
street to keep out the crowds of curious pers who would | 9 
have gathered in great masses in front o 

sprung and cracked in several places. The walls were 


remove the goods. About four o’clock, as several per- 
sons Were at work in various parts of the ruins, and seve- 


ral | on from curiosity, a second fall took eee dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
bale | abweichende —— 
Mr. L. 8. Cragin, of the firm of Cragin, Green-| hurch dieApostel. Dresden urd Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 


carrying own six or eight persons, amidst @ mass 
‘00 


fear & Co., says the Post, was thrown forty feet, and had 
his hip dislocated, besides receiving some internalinjuries. | Sein Leben und Wirken, Sales Hotes tte gen Urehristen 
d John Hunter, who were at work onthe| gnums. Stutt 


Henry Hayes an ; 
gon were very much bruised, and taken to. the hospital. 


r. Spofford also was jammed severely. After the ex-| ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. 
citement had subsided it was recollected that Carlos Pierce, | Auflage. a 1345. $1 31. 


brother of oneof the firm of Dutton, Richardson & Co., 
was in the building when the wall fell 

been seen afterwards. 
a green, and called for assistance from the people out- 
side 


the west wall remained standing, but 80 loosely that it vi- 
brated at the least jar. On the east side a portion of the 
arn and partitions hung 
mass of broken flooring, beams, laths, and ceiling below. 


Notwithstanding the extreme peril to which they expos- | seit 
my with City | kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
E. W. Pike,| Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 


ed themselves, eighteen brave men, in com 
Marshal Lukey, Colonel Jabez Pratt an 
master carpenter, ascended by a ladder to the third story, 
and — to work throwing the bales up from the cen- 
tre, and piling them so that they would not roll back. 
‘was all guess work, and the men worked nobly, with- 

out regard to concerted effort, but not wholly in vain. 
In the course of an hour another groan was heard, and 
their exertions were continued with increased energy. By 


Axes and saws were now procured. The excitement of 


the men wasintense. It was soon perceived that order | fep-j9 


was necessary to the accomplishment of the purpose in 
view; and Marshal Tukey was unanimously requested to 
take command. He divided the men into two parties, to 
relieve each other. The work now went surely on, under 
a sense of apprehension that the cutting of the beams 
was as Jike to cause the —— to fall upon the youth 
as to open access to him. He 


first hole that was made was withing three feet of his 


legs, on one of which a box of goods wasjammed. Th concerning 
en am +. | The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents. 


it was necessary to en the hole so as to get at the 
box. This done, the work to be completed seemed to be 


easy, but the fragments of the western wall began to aap. 


show signs of increasing unsteadiness. Still the saws and 


axes were applied till a sufficient opening had been made, | New Church 


and at a quarter past eight the youth was drawn out 


from his prison, and laid upon some bales, exhausted but | tion of Babylon. 


not insensible. Dr. George H. Gay, who was present, af- 


ter a short examination, reported that the pulse had near- count of their inhebitents. Com Sele, <soente. 


ly ceased, but that there were no bones broken. 
to the corner window in the third story had next to be 
cut through the ruins. This done, the lad was taken out 
and brought down on two ladders, placed on a litter, and 
conveyed to his resideace in Harrison Avenue. 


A road 


After reaching home, he said he was sitting on a bale in | #* Tegulated. 62 


the attic when the crash occurred, and that he slided down 
= with it, receiving no hard blow. His sack was 

rawn up over his head, and came néar strangling him. 
He found his back resting on a case, his left hand bent 
back under his head, ¢ his left leg pinned by a box ; 
but he had the use of his right hand, with which he got a 
= of scissors out of his pocket, and cut off his sack from 

is neck. He poked a stick up between the bales to show 
where he was, and called out when he heard voices. He 
was quite sensible of the efforts making to extricate him, 
and repeatedly called out to the people not to be in too 
much haste, and that they were getting along very well. 
He proved to be not seriously injured or bruised. The! 
great difficulty in getting at young Pierce arose from the 
manner in which the bales were jammed and pressed to- 
gether in all sorts of ways. Some it was impossible to pull 
out, and they had to be ripped open, and the pieces taken 
out separately. The Post states that it is in contempla- 
tion to call a meeting for the purpose of getting up some 
suitable tribute for the men who labored with such extra- 
ordinary zeal for so many hours, and so fearlessly perilled 
their lives in the successful effort to save the young man. 
Dr. Gay has expressed an opinion, based upon his exhaust- 
ed state when taken out, thit he could not have lived an- | 
ether hour. 

Mr. Cragin’s hip has been set, but he was very low yes- 
terday, and so severe are his internal injuries, that his 
life is considered in danger. 

The Dearborn Block was erected by Mr. Gerish, the 
well-known builder, and it is supposed that the pillar 
which first gave way was placed on the former site of a 
sewer. All yesterday and to-day, carpenters and laborers 
were employed in shoring up the remaing walls, there be- 
ing indic tions that they would also fall.—Boston Trans. 

| 
' 


A Wonperrut Pueyomeyon.--A singular phenome- 
non was brought to light a week ago yesterday, in 
the township of Greenfield, Mich. about’ eight miles 
from thiscity. The Messrs. Gringers, in boring to find 
water to supply their saw-mill, sunk a four inches hole to 
the depth of seventy feet, when they struck a vein, or 
cavity. Asthey withdrew the auger from the hole, to 
their great surprise, it was followed by a violent current 
of air, that threw up stones as lerge as hen’s eggs, ten or 
fiifteen feet high. 

_For a few moments, when the hole was first opened, the 
air was accompanied by a streim of water, which was 
thrown ten or twelve feet high. The water, however, soon 
ceased coming, and the air gushed out with such force 
that the rour could be distinctly heord fifty or sixty rods 
distant. On touching fire to the air, it caught, and the 
flames flashed twenty feet high, and came near burning 
por building covering the machinery, in which it is loca- 

ed. 

They finally sneceeded, with considerable difficulty, in 
stopping it, by forcing down blankets,and driving a spile 
into the hole, which was their only means of stopping the 
air of gas, and extinguishing the flames. For several mo- 
ments after the hole was stopped the earth trembled and 
shook for some distance around, as though an eruption 
was about to take place. The people, who by this time 
had gathered to the number of about a hundred, were 
greatly alarmed at these symptoms, and scattered with 
all possible rapidity, supposing that Millerism wag about 
coming to a focus, or that they were about to be blown 
up sky high by an earthquake. From the time it was 
opened till it was closed, was about six hours, and the air 
gushed out at the time with unabated violence. 

It has been opened several times since with the same effect. 
The power and force of the air does not seem to diminish 
in the least. The Mesers. Grangers are proposing to se- 
cure it with apparatus, so as to shut it off and let it out 
at leisure, and test its real qualities. The people in that 
vicinity are all confident now that it can be conveyed here 
in pipes, and successfully used for lighting the city with 

as, from this great natural, under-ground gasometer 

e learn that several scientific gentleman of this city in- 
tend visiting it soon.— Detroit Baily Advertiser. ~ 


Extraorpinary Case.—A little fishing schooner was 
lying at one of our wharfs last week which deserves no- 
tice. She was manned by a veteran crew, consisting of 
skipper Marshall, aged 78; his brother. aged 76; another 
man aged 76, and a boy aged 65. The vessel is 45 years 
old, and the united ages of vessel and crew number 340 
years! The skipper has followdd the pursuit from theage 
of nine years.— Salem Register. S 


Ha & Co., No. 421 Srestway, Now York, Importers” 


the block, which and Works of Art imported to order. Cat! and any desir- 
was in great danger of falling, as the walls were badly | ed information on literature willingly fu ed 


Pie up in peer vince to make them secure, in order weeny Coonomp be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with t 


down, and had not | A¥* den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
’ 


buttel. 
Isaac Brooks, handcartman, heard | j,), | 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: |. 33, 97—1.24, 31 


1 50. 
. j B  iumboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. 
The scene that followed was exciting. A portion of| Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stu 


ended over the confused | 1).rer tragen nnd beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 60. 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 


Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
six o'clock a part of the last fallen flooring was visible. | "ths. 


13 vols. 8vo. $17. 


; was heard to speak, and it| wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
was ¢lear that he was in possession of his senses. The| 5 vols $8 50. 


Divine Wisdom. 62 cents. 


Laws of Order are unfo 


Cambric, $1 60. 
Thi seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 


Body. 6} cents. 
$7 25. 


lated by Wilkinson 
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f Books, inform the that their stock of the 
vote books published inGermany in the German, Lat- 


presents an asto variety of 


al works. collec- 

beautiful 
ries of Eu- 
tion, All Books 


. Visiters to the city are invited to in 


sands of merchants from al parts of the Union come to 
ieee s from here, and by their 


eleast inconvenience and expense. 
Bauer, Dr. E—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 


Avftassung des Christenthums 


Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ —Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 


, 1847. $2 27. 
enbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Se Er- 
ue w verbesserte 


Hoek, Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten weber 
erlin, 1847 


Entwurf einer physischen 
rt, 1847. $2 37): 
Kahnis, Lio. K, .—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
heil. Halle, 1846.$1 6234. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfned von Strasburg 


Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
onstanti. dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 


Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Ublands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 


Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlatich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedichb- 
ten. . 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 


Die deutsche Buch und Renee lees aa 
° 0., 
421 Broadway 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 


The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu , | Sense 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 


On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —10 cents 


trine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12 
True Christian Religion ; or the Unive Theology of the 
1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 


On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 


The do. do. ——— the Divine Providence, in which the 
ed by which the Divine Government 

cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Lové. Svo. 


A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 


A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12}¢ cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natura] things ; 2 vols. 


The Economy of the Anima] Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25, 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
; 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. - 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 

12 School street, Boston. 


mar4. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
b of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoop’s Macazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review ” Radical. The “ North British 
Review "’ is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highestorder. 


Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 
For any two . 5 00 - 
For any three “ 7 00 - 





For all four of the « 800 ” 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 os 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 - 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 * 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


C.ivussine.—F: ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Eancy Cories.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine securesto us carly sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured to our subscriber’, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, ‘ subscribe early while the price ts low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


Te following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post paid.) 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Q Retail price 25 cts. 
Brisbane's Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. Translated > 





Constant’s Last Incarnation. by 
Cant l’s Children at the Phalanstery. } F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association, 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
18 9 Spruce St., New York. 


PERIODICAL DEPOT. 


Z, J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 

e GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 

ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 

ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 

sale as above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 

city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
al 





Established oar, ae 
Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 


and 


T . 
Commercial ulations ; Treaties , 
the United sa and the differen? countries of the world with 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
ietor. 

























at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its 


Geography ; Mercentilo Biography ; Keays i= 


which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, pee 
hts, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En 
connected with Commerce, embracing 


of Courts in the United States and Eu , including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and t, Bi of any — 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and ee. ; 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its 80 
large an amount of info on allthese subjects asthe four 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of ‘THe Mracnants 
Macazine anv Commenrciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 
r e abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single t have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to r the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as well as tothe Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 

CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSE® TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. 8. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. ; 

I have receivedthe Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the valuable’ publications of 
theday. Asa r of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Inter Commercial, Agriculttfral and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my ju ent, not eq by “SS 
of its size and cost,in fullness and accuracy , and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often Ame- 
rican an English cases of great value, which are to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all a 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. 
From Hon. John herson Berrien, Senator of the United 

lates from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly ony 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well esthe merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as 1 feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

Qu Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription e. 

(iG Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one of two insertions yearly, and remit 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of Fhonegrehy one Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Ancio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Wri and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
4@In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
‘ea three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 





names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 

receives trom them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 

one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may in two-fifths of the 

{money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 

| who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

e subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
| to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
| scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 

ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for al] parties. ‘On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
te the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when rows eir subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post rarp 
to receive attention. If not pe paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 

n20 


| 
| SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J. T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&c., &. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 





WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae. auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $8 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. 8vo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis géthicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. sete latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum g et eae lin 

ae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H.C. de Gabelentz et 

r. J. Loebe, 3 vola. $14 00. 4 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer See 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal corgintig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. e ft 

Hitopadesas ;i? ©*t instatutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W.Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1546, $12 00. 

.Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00 n20 


Union oF AssociATIONI&Ts. 
Tegular eon. 
tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Union to Which 


and as such, may participate in the deliberations of th 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, yp} ° 
hey shall be delegates to such Convention. _— 


does not make an annual pa 
lars, to the Treasury of t 


of Society based on a 


which system we believe to be in accordance with «j, 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man, 


of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuin 

lications, and the formation of a Series of Affi Lele 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, j 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every Way lit. 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing {, 
their practical application. ; 


to be com 

Affiliated 

of such contributions as may be made for the purpose 

the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 

‘Trustees appointed b ti 

otherwise appropriate ty a two-thirds vote of the Vnice 
an 


at 2 See ie 
to evo to the expense of propagation, 
direction of the Executive Committee, as 


at such time and place as may be designated by the py. 
ecutive Committee. The said Convention shail ae 


at large from each Union, provided, that in case any dy. 


of the Affiliated Union to which he belon 
substitute. 


shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secr , 
mestic Corr a . e Benet 
Treasurer, and Seven Directors. 


Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


Officers of the American Union, any seven of whom sil 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held duriy 
the first week of each month, by order of the Preside 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the geneni 
management of the Union; and shall have power wii 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the memter 
present. 



















CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTs, 
I. The name of this Society shall be the AmERica, 
All members of Affiliated Unions, who are 

belong, are the members of the American Union, 


o local Union shall be os as Affiliated, whi, 
ymen at least twe) 
American Union. jeive de 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of ap Order 


of 

, Joint-Stock Property ; 
Co-operative Labor ; , 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 

Unity or INTERESTS: 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the sppointmen 


The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Puy; 
d of the stated weekly contributions fron 


nions, and a Permanent Fund, to be 


the Executive Committee, y); 
the interest in the mean tin, 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be he 


sed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceed; 
our from each Union, and three other delegates elects 
te is unable to attend the Convention, the delegatia 


» May choose; 
At each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a Presiden, 


onding etary, Recording Secretar 


The Presidents of the various Unions shall be, ez ofc: 


The Executive Committee shall be compoeed of th 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Am- 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Corr. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Corr. Secretary. © 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York. 
CHARLES A. DANA, « 

0. MACDANIEL « 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., «“ 
W.S.CHANNING, Boston. 

J. 8. DWIGHT, «“ ) 


Directors. 


Affiliated Unions. 


BOSTON. 


Wituram H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrietp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Corresponding Secretary 
Witttam F. Cuannine, Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuapix, Treasurer. 


J. T."Fisner, Chief of the Group of Practical Afo 
Mary Butrarp, Chief of the Group of Social Cui" 
Joun 8S. Dwieut, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina™ 
J. Wa.corr, 


Calvin Brown, 
CaroLine HILpReETu. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Ms# 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. — 

James Severs, Ja, Corr. Secretary and Liron® 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treo" 

pa Coceins, Chief of the Group of Pro” 

airs. 

EuizasetH BiackweE 1, Chief of the Group of Seas 
Culture. aa 

Wituam Exper, Chief of the Group of Indo 
tion. 


Organized, April 17, 1847. Members 43. 31 ¥* 
12 Females. 


Treasure’ 
Lowell, “ 2 bp rom 
New Bedford, “ - - - - Cuas. H. Cor? 
Springfel€, “- - - - G,W.Swa7t 
ewburyport,“ - - - Rev. E. A. Ba 
Amesbury, “- - - - Rev.s. ¢. Hew 


Mattapoisett, “ - - - J. D. Srvetev™ 
Nantucket, “ - - - - 
Bangor, Maine, - - - 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - - 
Clarendon, Ms - - - 
Brandon, * - - - 
Middlebury, “ - - - - 
Providence, Rhode Island,  - 
New York, N.Y. - - - 
Albany, = - - - 
Westmoreland, “ - - - 


Utica, a . - 


Dr. J. 8. Ewe 
Cuas. Woonnor® 
G. W. Wakes 


Joun L. Crane 
J.T. Waitt 
Tappan Tow?” 


Kings Ferry, “ - - ° Ty HOLe 
Pittsburgh we - James Ni ou? 
Wheeling, Virginia, oo! Gs Fe) ae ee eee 
Cincinnati,Ohio, —- J. B. Russt 


- 


Ceresco, Rond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. CuAs® 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS: 


rark. Ger 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, ale 
al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmac) op 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Hom’. 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he ha* ® ya 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicine, (rau 
sets, or 7, tingle vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and 103 5 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this coun y 
rope. 
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